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“Democracy” 


H ee ADAMS was a living argument 
for democracy. An aristocrat and an in- 
tellectual, born of one of the few great 
lines we have bred in America, he would have 
tucked himself into European society as snugly 
as Henry James or Irving or Sargent. He would 
have produced a few works of standard history, 
had a distinguished social experience, and written 
at the end of it all one of those tall octavo mem- 
oirs, illustrated by photographs and anecdotes, which 
intelligent English gentlemen who have made a 
place for themselves in the world never fail to 
publish. Instead he chose to stay at home and 
struggle with the problems of a vulgar democracy 
that repelled and yet fascinated him. He could 
neither condemn nor escape the social history of 
his country and so lived in a constant state of high 
blood pressure. His “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” one of the great biographies of our time, 
might have had for subtitle “Story of an Intellec- 
tual Aristocrat Trying to Survive in a Democracy, 
and Growing by Turns very Cross and very 
Wise.” 

The “Education” is high philosophical and 
swings over much that is only remotely connected 
with the problems of democracy. But Henry 
Adams had already written a much more direct 
study of politics in a novel and called it “Democ- 
racy.” Adams had the aristocrat’s dislike of talk; 
he published all his personal books privately first, 
and to ““Democracy’’* he never lent his name. John 
Hay was supposed to have written it, or Clarence 
King, and the edition just published is the first 
“By Henry Adams” on the title page. It 
is probably the best political novel ever written by 
an American; and if one reads the chapter in 
Adam’s autobiography which covers the few years 
before the spring of 1879 when Mr. Henry Holt 
received the manuscript, the reason is evident. In 
his accounts of Grant, Summer, Hayes, Arthur, 
Garfield, Hoar, there is the burning memory of 
an ambitious youth aghast at the corrupt and slov- 
enly wastefulness of democratic government, and 
the bitter disappointment of an able man who 
had found that he and his abilities were not wanted 
in the sordid scramble for office and power. No 
single statesman, as Adams recalled the money- 
grubbing years between Lincoln and Cleveland, 
came through with a reputation worth having. 
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to bear 


Political novels are usually written by novelists 
(like Meredith) with only a hearsay experience 
of politics, or by politicians with little ability to 
write. When Adams wrote “Democracy”, he 
knew something at first hand of politics, he could 
write even better than in his later years, and he 
had a real story. Mrs. Lightfoot Lee, the rich 
New York widow, who restlessly longs to get at 
something nearer reality than charity and society 
in New York, has much of himself in her mixture 
of fastidiousness and desire for achievement. Silas 
P. Ratcliffe, the practical politician, who puts his 
party above honesty, and can always prove that 
you have to be “practical” in order to save society 
in America, is the personification of everything 
that Adams dreaded in democracy, its vulgarity, 
its inevitability, its power. And the novel, for all 
its tart pictures of Washington life, is a kind of 
allegory in which the love story of Ratcliffe and 
Mrs. Lee represents the determination of the “prac- 
tical” man to drag down intellect and refinement 
to his own level, and the disillusion of idealism. 
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*“DEMOCRACY.” By Henry Apams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. New Edition. 1925. $2. 


To a Lady 


(Of undeniable beauty and practiced charm) 
By THE LATE Amy LowELL 


O peacock strutting on a balustrade 
Could air his feathers with a cooler 


grace, 
Assume a finer insolence of pace, 
Or make his sole advance a cavalcade 
Of sudden shifts of colour, slants of shade, 
Than you, the cold indifference of your face 
Sharpening the cunning lure of velvets, lace, 
Greens, blues, and golds, seduction on parade. 
You take the accolade of staring eyes 
As something due your elegance of pose, 
Feeding your vanity on pecks of dust, 
The weary iteration which supplies 
No zest. I see you as a cankered rose 
Its silver petals curled and cracked with rust. 
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This ee) Week 


“The Glass Window.” 


Rebecca Lowrie. 


“The Sailor’s Return.” 
Louis Kronenberger. 





Reviewed by 
Reviewed by 


“Runaway.” Reviewed by Edward 
Davison. 

“My Tower in Desmond.” Reviewed 
by Henry Seidel Canby. 


“Mr. Petre.” Reviewed by Rodert C. 
Holliday. 


“Winged Defense.” 
Edward P. Warner. 


Next Week, or Later 


The Predicament. 
Humphrey. 


Reviewed by 








By Zephine 
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Mrs. Lee fails, better to say that she is made a fool 
of; and Ratcliffe fails too, but only in his attempt 
to make her fineness a tool in his manipulation of 
democracy. 

By Adams’s own law of the Degradation of 
Moral Energy, we should be worse off now—yet 
apparently we are not. Presidents’ wives no longer 
think that good dressing is immoral, and the cyni- 
cal minister from Bulgaria who was always hap- 
piest where there was frank corruption would per- 
haps not now find that the American Senator com- 
bined the “utmost pragmatical self-assurance with 
the narrowest education and meanest personal expe- 
rience that ever existed in any considerable govern- 
ment.” The fortunate succession of men like 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, Wilson, in the White House 
has raised the dignity of official life, and the in- 
creasing cultivation and growing responsibility of 
American society has given it more breadth of in- 
telligence. 

Yet this brilliant novel is more than a sharp 


(Continued on page 213) 


HAVE with me in this shack in Cornwall 


Notes on Three Novels 
exactly three books: “The Constant Nymph,” 


By Respecca WEst 
I: Margaret Kennedy; “Serena Blandish,” 


by A Lady of Quality; “Piano Quintet,” by 
Edward Sackville-West. They were procured 
for me almost fortuitously, certainly artlessly, 
by my secretary; a dear girl, uninterested in 
literature. She bought “The Constant Nymph” 
because of its popularity; she bought “Serena 
Blandish” because she liked its wrapper; she 
bought “Piano Quintet” because she believed it 
to be by another writer of the same surname. 
Now, I find these casually collected volumes 
amazing in one important respect. The level of 
their technical achievement is stupendously high. 
This is Miss Kennedy’s second book; “A Lady of 
Quality” has done it but twice before; ‘Piano 
Quintet” is a first novel. But all these three 
writers know how to say what they want to say 
as in the past no craftsman knew till his life was 
nearly over. The most striking of the three in 
this respect is Miss Kennedy. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, though unquestionably one of the worst 
short-story-writers that ever lived, is probably 
(with Thomas Mann as a close second) the great- 
est living master of the large-scale family novel. 
To make all the Forsytes live and demonstrate 
their significance was a prodigious task. There 
can be nothing much more difficult than to force 
characters who are spiritually differentiated to 
exhibit their differentiation so that it is branded on 
the memory of the reader although one’s naturalist 
method and the pressure of one’s material on the 
limited space of a novel permit of little beyond 
a bare record of their speech and manners, which 
are hardly differentiated at all. But it took him 
a long term of years to work up to this pitch of 
skill from the ineptitudes of “The Island Phari- 
sees” and “Villa Rubeina.” Now comes Miss 
Kennedy who, when still in her twenties, beats 
him on his own ground. 
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I do not mean that Miss Kennedy is greater 
than Mr. Galsworthy: the design of “The Con- 
stant Nymph” is a smaller thing than that of 
any part of “The Forsyte Saga.” But she can 
beat him all hollow on technique. If she never 
rises to his supreme felicities—such as that exquis- 
ite episode of the old Forsyte who is left dozing 
by a wood while Irene and Basinney go to look 
at the new house; whose spirit follows them and 
perceives them take their first kiss among the 
quickening airs and shows of spring, who wakes 
up with that vision transformed by his gluttonous 
old mind into a confused impression that he has 
been dreaming of a palatable new soup flavored 
with mint—she can turn a coach-and-four in 
half the space he needs. Had one of his novels 
housed Teresa, young as Juliet, loving as Juliet, 
for how many pages would she have had to exhibit 
her girlishness before some senile and lachrymose 
Forsyte, to prove this point of her youth! Yet 
Miss Kennedy does it so lightly, so convincingly, 
in episodes that grow out of the story as leaves 
grow on a branch, like the half-chapter devoted 
to the child’s tea with Charles Churchill, and 
the half-page where on her way home from her 
scene with Lewis she and her brother plan to 
get Ike to take them to the Military Tournament 
before they go back to school. She knows how 
to do it. 

So too does “A Lady of Quality.” Was it 
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not technical wisdom amounting to genius that 
made her choose to tell her story in a pastiche 
of the eighteenth century method, of Voltaire’s 
way? Here she had to tell the story of a woman 
who desires to get married because she is penniless 
and alone, which is a plight that for various ob- 
scure psychological reasons the community im- 
presses on us as undignified. She could not possibly 
have found a better way of breaking down one 
conventional prejudice and forcing us to accept 
her discovery that such a plight may have the 
dignity of any noble grief than by dressing it up 
in the panoply of a century that did not know 
what it was to be undignified. Indeed the broken 
rhythm caused by the conflict between the modern 
theme and the antique mode is a technical device 
of the most brilliant order, for it corresponds to 
the broken rhythm in Serena’s life caused by the 
intensity of her desire to fulfil her human need 
for a place in life and the necessity of conforming 
to the conventions of the world she must cajole to 
give her that place. Even Mr. Sackville-West, 
least facile, least virile of the three, knows ex- 
cellently how to do it. He has to write the story 
of a woman in love with a man who is, in his 
way, in love with her, but who because of an 
affliction that is like impotence of the spirit can 
give her nothing. ‘They are artists, players in a 
piano quintet; they make music, music makes 
them. The opening chapters, showing the quin- 
tet gathered for rehearsal before they start on a 
European tour, are beautifully composed to put 
us in possession of all relevant facts that we must 
know to comprehend the subsequent drama. With 
extraordinary discretion we are shown a particular 
mood of the woman, a kind of not unamiable 
irascibility, that comes from her frustration, and 
manifests itself often, testily and piteously, in 
insistence on artistic perfection. “Before Mel- 
chior could answer, the music broke off suddenly, 
at Imogen’s signal. Something was wrong with a 
phrase. They played it again. Then again... .” 


One is tempted to prophesy an amazing future for, 


an art-form the technique of which is so highly 
developed and so generally discriminated. One 
remembers how Henry James barked his shins 
on the novel in “Roderick Hudson” and labored 


for years to learn how to write his masterpieces; 


and when he at last found his perfect and appro- 
priate style was so accustomed to the conviction 
that he was writing in an inappropriate manner 
and must change as soon as possible that he 
changed that also. One remembers how Thomas 
Hardy wrote book after book that was tongue- 
tied with naiveté. Now that the technique of 
novel writing is pressed by the older novelists into 
the hands of every young novelist that has the 
wits to close his fingers round it—for if Miss 
Kennedy starts in by writing good novels it is 
partly because of her great talent and partly be- 
cause Mr. Galsworthy has written all her bad 
ones for her—there ought to be a flow of per- 
fectly materialized inspiration, of authentic crea- 
tion, such as no art-form save the lyric in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has ever known. 
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Yet there is another side to it. How comes it 
that the novel which of these three has attracted 
most attention by its dazzling dexterity, to which 
I myself in this article have devoted most space, 
is somehow the least pleasing? It is impossible 
for the reader of taste to derive from “The Con- 
stant Nymph” the same feeling of esthetic satis- 
faction that he réceives from “Serena Blandish” 
or even “Piano Quintet.” At first the reason for 
this is not easy to discover. Obviously “The 
Constant Nymph” is a more massive book than 
“Serena Blandish”; and “Piano Quintet” is 
difficult to read and contains a character escaped 
from the lunatic asylum of Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s fancy, who talks about his “abolished 
nature” and is possessed by the Lawrencian idea- 
less and gloomy metaphysical system which is 
nothing but a piece of blotting paper which takes 
dark patches from its creator’s spilt moods but 
remains blank elsewhere. It occurs to one that 
perhaps it was unfortunate for “The Constant 
Nymph” that one happens to read it at the same 
time as “Piano Quintet” since the special excel- 
lence of that novel, its treatment of the musical 
interests of the characters, is the special weakness 
of Miss Kennedy’s work. We are told that 
music came first with Lewis Dodd and Sanger’s 


Circus and that “they talked about it as if nobody 
else had any right to it,” but we see hardly any 
sign of how it conditioned their ways of feeling 
and thinking. But Mr. Sackville-West shows one 
by innumerable touches how the Piano Quintet 
without cease spent and remade themselves through 


sound, 
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There is that perfect analysis of the duty of 
the interpretative artist in the discussion of Aure- 
lian’s playing—‘“‘He forces his emotions to fit the 
music’”—and the wrangling about Melchior’s 
vulgarization of the César Franck Quintet, which 
is by no means irrelevant to the story, for it shapes 
people, this tremendous duty of simultaneous 
assertion and self-abnegation, to possess emotions 
coequal with the emotions of the composer, but 
to be ready to surrender immediately and utterly 
their form to the will of that other. There is 
the description of the exasperation which falls on 
them all after their successful concert at Berlin, 
such as is in point of fact as likely as not to fall 
on interpretative artists after their triumphs instead 
of the elation one might expect; it is as if they 
felt aggrieved that though artists should concern 
themselves only with triumphs in an_ invisible 
world the particular part they played in the service 
of art inevitably brought upon them these vulgar 
and visible tributes. There is that chapter con- 
cerning the Quintet’s visit to Der Rosenkavalier 
at Vienna, in which there is an incidental pleasure 
for those who have seen Lehmann as the Mar- 
schallin in its commemoration of that superb per- 
formance, as well as a deeper pleasure in its 
rendition of the confused ecstasy, full of refer- 
ences to their personal and non-musical affairs, 
which is caused by this sublime example of a 
bastard art-form in these practitioners of a purer 
kind of music. Besides those real observations of 
how sound shapes the lives of those sensitives who 
listen to it, even as a note from a violin will cause 
sand to fall into a pattern, how incomplete seem 
Miss Kennedy’s bald assertions of polygamy and 


faroucherie as consequences of the musical career. 
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Now, it may be said that this is a trifle; that 
compared with the success Miss Kennedy has 
won in her main duty of the creation of character 
it is negligible. But indeed it is a very significant 
trifle. This business of writing about persons en- 
gaged in some other art than literature is one of 
the most difficult of all enterprises one can engage 
in during practice of the art of fiction. It takes 
a Goethe to write a “Wilhelm Meister.” Writing 
a novel about ordinary characters is to translate 
into the terms of one kind of artistic consciousness 
the doings of persons in a state of normal human 
consciousness. Writing a novel about artists is to 
retranslate into the terms of one kind of 
artistic consciousness the doings of persons who 
have already translated themselves from a state 
of normal human consciousness into the terms 
of another kind of artistic consciousness. It is a 
task comparable to painting the picture of a figure 
reflected in a mirror. And like that it can hardly 
be done save by direct contact between the artist’s 
attention and his subject. The group seen simply, 
with no distortion from the ordinary due to mirror 
or art, he may do by reference to the discoveries 
of others; but he must avoid these special cases, 
of which there are relatively few models for him 
to copy, in which guesswork is likely to land him 
in detectable inaccuracy. Sert will fill a wall as 
agreeably as may be by recalling how Goya or 
Tintoretto or Giorgione presented this and that 
particular aspect of nature. Edith Wharton will 
produce book after book whose tranquil majesty 
is based on observations made by Henry James 
concerning the processes of refined sensoria. Miss 
Kennedy reveals her inexperience only by present- 
ing one of these special cases such as these more 
wily practitioners avoid; and thereby betraying 
that she is one of those artists who work on a 
substructure of the perceptions of others. There 
is not one moment of discovery in “The Constant 
Nymph.” Never does one stop, as one does con- 
stantly throughout “Serena Blandish” and “Piano 
Quintet,” because the author has helped one in 
the business of making a map of the universe by 
saying how this or that point in the landscape 
looks from their point of vantage. There is really 
nothing peculiar to Miss Kennedy in the whole 
book except its general power and competence. 
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ee 
For it is based on certain romantic traditions that 
are the crystallization of the discoveries made by 
preceding artists; I should be inclined to gueg 
that the particular progenitors of her imagination 
are Shakespeare and Mr. Galsworthy, for about 
‘Teresa there is very much of Cordelia, and the 
refusal to accept the validity of Florence’s claims 
one suspects to be a consequence of the lesson of 
the Forsytes. ‘That is to say that “The Constant 
Nymph” is a masterpiece of decadent art. One 
hastens, since there are so many fools about, to 
say that there is no touch of moral derogation about 
that term decadent. It simply expresses its posi- 
tion in artistic time; a lovely hour which shall 
have no successor. For when an artist makes no 
discoveries, adds nothing to the stuff of tradition, 
then his art, so far as he is concerned, is on the 
way towards decay, and he must be termed de- 
cadent. 
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Now, this is no reason why we should not 
appreciate “The Constant Nymph”; but there 
are very forceful reasons why we should not allow 
our appreciation to overbear our sense of its 
decadence. For now that the technique of novel- 
writing is so widely and so guilefully practised 
this particular kind of novel will be more and 
more often and more and more successfully 
achieved. It will be a pity if its essence is not 
recognized; if readers do not perceive that though 
it offers them harmony and suavity other books 
that lack these qualities may yet have the superior 
claim of being a part of living art. ‘There isa 
chapter in “Piano Quintet” which it is relevant to 
consider. ‘There Mr. Sackville-West makes beau- 
tiful use of a Military Tattoo witnessed by Imogen 
and Aurelian, as a symbol and a setting of their 
conflict. One is reminded of how Mr. Lawrence 
also has written of an occasion that is essentially 
the activity of simple people and made it a symbol 
of complexities; how the garden-party in “Women 
in Love” is an image of the diarchy of life and 
death. It occurs to me that that is really all that 
art ever is. The movements of human beings 
throw a changing pattern on the screen of appear- 
ances, which to the eyes of certain among those 
human beings seems every now and then to be 
assuming the aspect of a hieroglyphic of immense 
and profound significance. They feel, God knows 
why, under some necessity of proving their point. 
The task is of enormous difficulty. The pattern 
is perpetually changing, it is by no means certain 
that the hieroglyphic is there at all, the means 
of proving it humiliatingly limited by our human 
imperfections. What a business! It is prepos 
terous to demand that it should be done above all 
things harmoniously and suavely. Miss Kennedy, 
who is touching up other people’s hieroglyphics, 
can achieve those virtues? but one must excuse 
Mr. Sackville-West if’ at times he becomes a 
unintelligible and dislocated as he does in his 
description of Melchior. 


ss ss & 


Even more preposterous is it to demand that art 
should always give that feeling of comfort, of 
mental movement along a well-fitting, well-oiled 
groove, which is the special gift of “The Con- 
stant Nymph.” For since the hieroglyphic seen 
by the discovering type of artist must be new to 
his audience it must give them the feeling which 
is the reverse of the pleasure of recognition; the 
displeasure, which is often tinged with panic, of 
initiation. This may be aroused even by the artist 
who achieves harmony and suavity. “Serena 
Blandish” is exquisitely written. You are not 
permitted to know the early name of “A Lady of 
Quality” but when you have read her book you 
will know that in the spiritual world Voltaire ha 
encountered a daughter of Fagonard, and _ that 
they have endowed their child without niggard- 
liness. Yet, since its hieroglyphic is a startling 
revision of romantic tradition so far as it touches 
on the relationship of the sexes, it cannot be read 
with the calm that accompanies our reading of 
the classics, whose hieroglyphics are all accepted 
by and familiar to the common mind. But if you 
insist on your contemporary literature exhaling 
a classical calm you are certainly depriving the 
future of its classics, for you are crowning 4 
condition that is to be found .only in decadent 
art, which, like “The Constant Nymph,” draws 
on, without replenishing, tradition. 





—_— 
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Another Wellsian Comedy 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. By H. 
G. Wettis. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1925. $2. 

Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 


” HRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER” 
C confronts us once more with the in- 

teresting paradox of the man and author 

H. G. Wells! Prides himself on being primarily 
scientist, not artist. Thinks himself a pursuer of 
truth through reason, Affects a manner cool, 
breezy, detached, smiling. Distrusts romance, 
avoids the happy ending; exalts change and prog- 
ress and experiment; chuckles at sentiment, adores 
“ideas”: admits cheerfully that he is a writer of 
tracts and treatises rather than a story-teller. And 
all the time, beneath his cool and chipper exterior, 
he remains a wistful seeker of romantic happiness. 
His head tells him there is no satisfaction to be 
had on the old romantic terms of love between 
man and woman. His heart turns anxiously 
towards the possible ecstasy of a general and sex- 
less love between human and human, but never 
quite finds its account there; always it drags a 
chain, clings to the longing for a happiness inti- 
mate and personal and, within its bounds, complete. 

Even his purest bit of story-telling ends on a 
note of gentle quandary. Mr. Polly really finds, 
in his Fat Woman, a perfect and passionless con- 
tent. He is safe from his dyspeptic and over- 
married past, and asks for nothing but the con- 
tinuance of his present quiet lot. Still, he doesn’t 
see “what it is all up to,” why he was put into 
the world, and what he was expected to do there. 
“There’s something,” he concludes, “that doesn’t 
mind us. It isn’t what we try to get that we get, 
it isn’t the good we think we do is good. What 
makes us happy isn’t our trying, what makes others 
happy isn’t our trying. ‘There’s a sort of character 
people like and stand up for, and a sort they 
won’t. You got to work it out and take the con- 
sequences.” 

Mr. Polly is pure individualist, he isn’t bothered 
by the good of the many or the spirit of the race— 
those lovely phantoms which haunt all of Mr. 
Wells’s later fiction. “Christina Alberta’s Father” 
comes as near “Mr. Polly” in pure human inter- 
est as anything of Wells’s. Christina Alberta her- 
self is a sworn individualist in the modern man- 
ner but she carries a heavy cargo of ideas. She 
is a love-child, which is to say the offspring of a 
rather casual sex-affair between two very young 
people. Her mother has married a good little 
man in time to pass off the child as his, and has 
thereafter been a martinet of virtue. The hus- 
band, Christina Alberta’s beloved “Daddy,” is a 
decent, pathetic little chap, always under the 
thumb of his managing wife. His sense of re- 
lease, on her death, is too much for his weak 
noddle; and with the aid of some spiritist flum- 
mery, he suddenly believes himself to be the rein- 
carnate Sargon, ruler of the lost Atlantis, King of 
Kings. ‘The unsympathetic machinery of modern 
Society, set going by a designing relative, claps 
him into Bedlam. He is later rescued by kind 
young Bobby, only to die of pneumonia. ‘To put 
it bluntly, there is nothing for Mr. Wells to do 
but to kill off Daddy. Before he passes, to be 
sure, he envisions and formulates the moral of 
the picce: that he is indeed Sargon, but that so 
are the rest of us, joint heirs of that monarch’s 
virtues and powers. ‘Therefore it is up to us all to 
act like kings, to do kingly things. And this 
means, not ordering each other about, but study 
and work, finding out our particular gifts and how 
we may best give them to our kingdom. So here 
we are, through the parable of Sargon, on the fa- 
miliar Wellsian ground of a scientific humani- 
tarianism. 

But Christina Albert is not humanitarian, she 
is the fierce young modern individualist. Kind 
young Bobby loves her devotedly, and she loves 
him as far as her nature permits. But she will 
not marry. She is not a virgin, she attaches no 
importance to virginity; and she purposes to keep 
Bobby as a lover though she will not tie herself 
to him as a husband. She is not remarkably beau- 
tiful, or notably brilliant, or even sure of what 
work she desires. She is an individual, a will, a 
type of the girl-rebel of our period. Her creed 
is simple and she recites it frankly: 


I want to be myself and nothing else. I want the 
world—for myself. I want to be a goddess in the world. 


It does not matter that I am an ugly girl with bad man- 
ners. It doesn’t matter that it is impossible. That is 
what I want. That is what I am made to want. One 
may get moments anyhow....I don’t believe anyone has 
ever believed religion from the beginning. Buddhism, 
Sargonism, this burlesque religion you invent to make 
an evening’s talk, they are all consolations and patchings- 
up—bandages and wooden legs....I don’t want to serve 
anything or anybody. 

Such is Christina, hard-boiled modern young 
female: not easier to accept as a person than Mr. 
Wells’s other young females, from Ann Veronica 
onward, For these are all primarily types moulded 
in Mr. Wells’s own image, mouthpieces of the 
Wellsian ideas. There is not a breathing woman 
among them, they are not really feminine, but 
pseudo-masculine or hermaparoditic. Something al- 
ways gives them away, like Christina Alberta’s al- 
leged reaction to the discovery that Doctor Devizes 
is her real father. She is supposed to be very 
fond of the absurd little “Daddy” who has been 
so good to her all her life. But he is “queer,” 
and she has been afraid of inheriting his queerness, 
and her one strong feeling now is relief and 
exultation that she need fear this no longer... 
It is not a question of whether we approve or dis- 
approve of Christina Alberta. It is a question of 
whether we believe or disbelieve in her; and this 
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From the jacket of “The Island of the Great Mother,” 
by Gerhart Hauptmann (B. W. Huebsch—Viking Press) 


item, as well as her treatment of her devoted 
(and slightly fatuous) Bobby, seems to me pa- 
tently false to everything else we are asked to 
think of Christina Alberta. It does for her, so 
far as our personal interest in her is concerned, 

Contrasted with this customary mechanical hero- 
ine appears, as always, the appealing hero, the 
perennial Mr. Polly, the wistful ineffective male. 
He has two embodiments in this narrative—in 
Christina Alberta’s “Daddy,” and in her lover Bob- 
by—both soft, affectionate, giving creatures where 
she is hard, possessive, selfish, ruthless. Daddy 
dies happy in the middle of a new dream. Bobby 
lives on to find his kind of happiness in disinter- 
ested love and service. Christina Alberta’s real 
father is hardly in the main picture: a casual First 
Cause, but otherwise more spectator and com- 
mentator than participant in this characteristic 
Wellsian comedy of ideas. 





A Quaint People 


THE GLASS WINDOW. By Lucy Furman 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by REBEccA LowriE 


ISS FURMAN’S earlier novel “The 
M Quare Women” was an account of the 

founding of the settlement school at 
Hindman in Knott County, Kentucky. “The 
Glass Window” has the same setting, many of the 
same characters, the same appealing studies of the 
mountaineers, our “contemporary ancestors” with 
their heritage from the England of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. It has, in addition, a more definitely 
formulated plot which fortunately does not detract 
from the simple charm of the actual narrative. 
The book does not need the two love stories to 


engage one’s interest. There is enough drama, 
humor, tragedy, and pathos, in the lives of these 
mountain people to make most contrived situa- 
tions seem a little pallid. Still one would hate 
to miss the climax of one of these romances, 
when the young surgeon from the Blue Grass 
“cyarves” Florindy’s appendix with five rifles 
trained on him ready to take a life for a life. 
It is a scene to hold one’s imagination long after 
its happy ending. 

“The Glass Window” is a story that anyone 
can read with interest and enjoyment. But for 
the reader who cares for vivid characterization, 
for genre pictures of a quaint, sturdy, fast vanish- 
ing people, it holds a keen delight. 


—_—_—-+-— 


Mr. Garnett Advances 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN. By Davin Gar- 
NETT. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. $2. 
Reviewed by Louis KRONENBERGER 
% HE SAILOR’S RETURN” 


nothing so fantastic as a woman becom- 


5S 


treats of 


ing an animal or a man pretending to be- 
come one; but of a sailor who returned to England 
in the Fifties with a negro princess. As in the 
Fifties a black princess in England and a Manchu 
princess in America must have been regarded much 
the same, the situation at the outset resembles that. 
in Hergesheimer’s “Java Head”. But the resem- 
blance instantly dies: “The Sailor’s Return” ° is 
worked out with ironic implications and with so- 
ber tragedy far removed from the color and melo- 
drama of “Java Head.” Once more Mr, Garnett 
begins his story with bizarrerie, and once more he 
employs imaginative realism to sustain it; but this 
time the whole story is more immediately bound 
up with life. Both “Lady into Fox” and “A 
Man in the Zoo” are fantastic stories quite suffi- 
cient in themselves; their artistry is sound whether 
we regard them as fantasies and nothing further, 
or as fantasies which are symbolic into the bargain. 
“The Sailor’s Return” is not a fantasy at all; 
and though, because it is so good, one could enjoy 
it simply as a story, a discriminating reader must 
see that it possesses quite integrally other qualities 
that cannot be ignored, 

Ia the tale William Targett returns to England 
with his black wife Tulip and their little boy. 
He abandons the sea to buy, with Tulip’s money, 
a public-house in a Dorset village. To the vil- 
lagers the woman is black—neither her personal 
qualities nor her royal birth counts. But between 
William and the boy she remains fairly happy; 
and with William to protect her, the villagers can 
do no more than have the child baptized, the 
couple remarried as Christians, and poor Tulip os- 
tracized. But within a year William is killed in 
a fight and Tulip, fearing her boy will be taken 
from her, flees to Southampton with the hope of 
reaching Africa. ‘The best she can do is send the 
boy back there; and utterly alone, she becomes the 
drudge in the same tavern her own money once 
had bought. 

It would be stupid and unbalanced criticism 
not to judge—or praise—“The Sailor’s Return”’ as, 
above all else, a story. The longest story Mr. 
Garnett has written, it moves from event to event 
not so much with the tightening of a novel as 
with the orderly freedom of a tale. It has not 
quite the unity, but it has the movement of “Lady 
into Fox”. It has, as “A Man in the Zoo” did 
not have, the all-round excellence of “Lady into 
Fox”. Mr. Garnett’s old method of using one ex- 
ceptional event as the starting-point for a story 
always realistic thereafter, is'once more admirably 
employed. Everything in “The Sailor’s Return” is 
credible and nearly everything is real. It is not 
even a tour de force like “Lady into Fox,” for it 
has little that one must swallow whole—nothing 
but that a white man married a black woman, 
and that he continued to love her; and these go 
down easily. ‘The book is written with brilliance; 
out of the old-fashioned style of “Lady into Fox” 
Mr. Garnett has built a more modern style retain- 
ing part of the old flavor, but not too much, and 
uniquely his own. Being fashioned from the style 
of men who divorced prose completely from poetry 
and implanted in it really prosaic qualities—di- 
rectness, suitableness, denotative accuracy—it forms, 
like theirs, a perfect vehicle for irony. 

And what irony is imbedded in part of this 
easy-going tale! Not in the early part, which is 
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full of genial light humor; hardly in the middle 
part, which is touched instead by satire—of Eng- 
lish customs and arbitrary human notions; but in 
the last part. I am thinking in particular of the 
very end which tells so simply and movingly of 
Tulip’s fate. It is full of pathos, for it is genu- 
inely sad and the reader is genuinely moved; but 
it achieves more than pathos. ‘The ways of the 
Dorset villagers and the fate of the stupid negress 
suddenly and heartlessly become the ways and the 
fate of humanity. The last quiet page of “The 
Sailor’s Return”—revealing beneath its matter-of- 


factness a bitter picture of human nature and hu- ° 


man ignorance and human selfishness—equals the 
Swift from whom in method it derives. 

This time one can feel certain there is more 
to the story than meets the eye. ‘This time one 
knows there is more—because it comes to one, not 
in the secondary meaning of a fable, but in those 
intellectual and emotional recognitions which ex- 
pand a simple tale into a commentary on life. 
Hence David Garnett has gone swimming in 
deeper waters; but with the same clean strokes 
and the same unerring movement, 


——$—_—~ 


Middle-Class Life 


RUNAWAY. By F ioyp De.i. New 
George H. Doran. 1925. $2. 

Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 
” IDDLE class life in America is dull 

enough in reality without having to en- 

dure it in books, too!” So Mr. Floyd 
Dell, with his tongue thrust in his cheek, makes 
one of his characters say. “Runaway”, though 
it deals with American middle-class life, seldom 
lapses into anything like dulness, It is subtle, 
stimulating, and well-wrought, saving some small 


York: 


inconsistencies in characterization a most satisfac- 
tory and mature piece of craft. The story is sim- 
ple and thin, hinging upon the relationship between 
a prodigal father and his daughter. Michael 
Shenstone, the scapegrace of Beaumont (the stock 
town of modern American fiction), has deserted 
his wife during his daughter’s childhood. After a 
life of vagabondage in the Orient he returns to 
its antagonistic society. His wife is dead, and 
Amber, his daughter, grown up into a young 
woman with a will and ideas of her own. ‘The 
rest is a study of dissimilarity in similarity between 
this picturesque pair. Shenstone, in his own de- 
spite, wins back the good graces of the community. 
Amber marries and goes to Europe with her law- 
yer husband (an inhibited poet who collects Jap- 
anese prints), and Shenstone settles down in his 
old quarters as a respected member of the local 
society. The theme of Mr. Dell’s tale is taken 
from Kubla Khan: 
For he on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise... 

Once more the longing for the “romantic” life 
has been articulated by an American novelist, not 
in the old, muted tones of Mr. Cabell or Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis, but with a crisper sound in a clear- 
er atmosphere. Shenstone’s desire to see what 
Marco Polo saw is no mere Babbitt-desire for 
shaded lights and forbidden fruit. ‘There is 
nothing makeshift about his attitude towards life. 
Nor, on the other hand, is he a Jurgen, trifling 
with fantasy and the shadows of old myths. He 
takes the world as a hobo takes his train, leaping 
spontaneously, once the first cords of responsi- 
bility have been cut, into the moving world. He 
has self-knowledge but no regrets; there is no 
hint of humbug in his composition. So in the 
end, like Candide, he is content to stay at home 
and cultivate his garden. Mr. Dell sketches him 
sympathetically without losing touch with that 
part of the romantic spirit which is sheer naked 
realism. 

Romance, as he portrays it in “Runaway”, is not 
the circumference of a circle of which sex is the 
centre. All things make the centre. Sex, in fact, 
plays a very minor tune in the book which is 
therefore all the more refreshing and original 
as compared with the cruder “romantic” con- 
ceptions of so many contemporary novelists. Shen- 
stone is a real as well as a romantic figure. The 
same may be said of the minor characters who 
are drawn with equal zeal and skill. Mr. Dell 
needs a larger and less familiar canvas before he 
will be able to do full justice to his gift. In the 
meantime he has made the most of a slender theme. 
“Runaway” foreshadows better things to come. 


The Irish Mind 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND. By S&S. R. Ly- 
sAGHT. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1925 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by HENry SEIDEL CANBY 


T IS too soon (judging by what has appeared ) 
for a history of the Irish Revolution, and at 
the moment more truth is likely to come 

through in fiction and in essays that in alleged 
history, which usually proves to be propaganda. 
Mr. Lysaght, like the hero of his novel, is an Irish 
gentleman, and it is a fair assumption that. he 
too has been slowly won to nationalism without 
losing his sense of proportion. In other words, 
he is devotedly Irish and yet neither provincial 
nor zealotic in his attitude, and therefore a good 
man to record his troubled period. 

“My Tower in Desmond”? is, in effect, a chron- 
icle. Its movement is too slow for fiction, and 
its characters are done in the fashion of biog- 
raphy rather than with the selectiveness of a novel, 
but as chronicle it has the merits of background, 
emotion, personality, the very elements which his- 
tory so inevitably omits. His Brian Barry is a 
true picture of the practical Irish idealist illumined 
with a desire for an Irish native civilizaton that 
will be something more than independence; his 
Trenta, the magnificent, is a type of the restless 
women who threw themselves into rebellion for 
the emotion they could get out of it; his hero, 
Nicholas Quinn, comes nearer the slowly chang- 
ing mind of Ireland than any political study I 
have seen. Indeed, regarded as a political study, 
the book has high qualities that must be denied 
it as romantic narrative, for there is not a type 
of the many involved in the so-called Irish situa- 
tion (except the Ulsterman) that does not come 
into the English or the Irish chapters of this 
story. It is easier to understand Ireland after 
reading this book, and how few Americans, how 
few Irish-Americans, understand contemporary 
Ireland! 

The story is just biography, widely unfolded, 
of two devoted cousins, one passionately republi- 
can, the other slowly convinced in nationalism, 
their loves, their adventures, their fates. Its in- 
troduction is the country life of an Ireland now 
merely historic; its narrative covers the last three 
decades; its climax is the Easter rebellion. I do 
not mean that this story, with its complex of love 
affairs, war adventures, and attempts to save an 
old family from financial wreck is without inter- 
est. It is leisurely narrative fully documented 
with humanity. But it is as a study of the Irish 
mind that Mr. Lysaght must have conceived of 
his story, and this will be its interest and _ its 
essential value. More brilliant narrative than 
this is coming out of Ireland, but very little his- 
tory, very few memoirs that one can trust. 





—_—_ 


But About Mr. Belloc 


MR. PETRE: A NOVEL. By Huivarre Ber- 
Loc. Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1925. $2.50 


net. 


Reviewed by Ropert Cortes Houiipay 


HE most significant thing about this wild 

yarn, I think a shrewd critic (of Mr. 

Belloc) would say, is the dedication, which 
is: “To All Poor Gentlemen.” Mr. Petre— 
it seems to him that that must be his name,—a 
well set-up man in late middle-age, uncertain of 
his nationality, undoubtedly educated somewhere, 
gets chucked out of a railway train into the heart 
of London, in the year 1953, with sixty-three 
pounds in English notes in his pocket; without 
comprehending in the least what any of it is 
about, by being thrust into speculations in the 
money market, under the popular misconception 
that he is the great American financier “John K.” 
Petre, in meteoric fashion he becomes a Colossos 
of wealth and has all England a lickspittle at his 
feet. He, a stuffed shirt! 

Embedded in the story, the gist of Mr. Bel- 
loc’s argument is this: 

Of old friends, of the ties which alone make human 
life endurable after forty—let alone at his age—he had 
none. He was wrecked and spiritually ruined; imprisoned, 
starved, exiled, damned. In the place of such good, hu- 
man, necessary things as support a man with the savor 


Omni, 


of his youth and manhood—his old books and friends, anq 
loves and worship, and air and powers of home—he wa, 
associating with what every nerve in him, every nerve jp. 
lerited from the lost youth and middle-age of a bette 
world, was exasperated against, and rejected as vile, 

Right enough, as far as poor Mr. Petre was 
concerned, who had suffered the loss of his 
identity. But about Mr. Belloc! Now he would 
have us believe that this scorn of everything going 
today, which has come to possess him, is a noble 
scorn. But for some little time one has had 
the suspicion that this rage of his is rather ap 
ignoble rage—that it is as “‘a poor gentleman” that 
he turns his spleen upon a world which has left 
him a disgruntled man. He, who knows every. 
thing—except how to be happy! And _ happiness, 
he declares again and again, “‘is the end of man,” 

Nobody who has looked about him expects much 
of the world; but one does have a right to expect 
something of Mr. Belloc: that he rise above, 
instead of being thrown by, wickedness and folly, 
Hasn’t he all of the “good, human, necessary” 
things which Mr. Petre had not? ‘Then, there 
is his religion, concerning which he is never done, 
To make quite bold, there seems to be something 
very much wrong with it. Is religion with him 
purely a technical matter? One is reminded of 
Mr. Brownell’s comment on Mr. James’s culture: 
that it conspicuously lacked precisely those things 
which it is eminently the province of culture to 
supply. 

Though (where once these things were 
robust) song, and tenderness, and hope have gone 
from Mr. Belloc’s mirth you may still enjoy in 
“Mr. Petre” the hard, metallic finish of his surly 
irony. It did not occur to Mrs. Malton, scrub 
woiman, that virtue could be rewarded in. this 
world; “for in her station of life reward is um 
known, as is in higher stations virtue.” A _ box 
of steel was carried from the Bank; “the printed 
securities it contained were handed out with the 
reverent care which a superstitious age might have 
shown to the body of a saint.” Sir William 
Bland, Great Specialist in medicine, “had a round, 
kind face, in which only the eyes were insincere.” 

The drawings by the eminent English illustra 
tor, G. K. Chesterton, though not quite so good 
as the work by which years ago (in Mr. Belloc’s 
hilarious tale ““The Green Overcoat”) he estab 
lished his enviable reputation as a humorous 
draughtsman, would alone rank him as_indispu- 
tably among the artists, and again we note how 
astonishingly he is in effect English, as English 
as Charles Keene, du Maurier, Phil May. 


——— 


The National Library Bill of Scotland has 
become a law and Scottish people now possess 4 
national library, the third finest in Great Britain. 
The British Museum and the Bodleian Library a 
Oxford alone surpass it. ‘The library contains 
750,000 books, not including manuscripts, maps, 
and music. This priceless collection was owned 
by the Faculty of Advocates, who, in 1922, offered 
the library as a free gift to the nation. The Scot 
land Library Endowment Trust was set up and 
donations invited. ‘This famous library was fount 
ed in the time of Charles II, and as the faculty 
has taken a leading part in the life of the nation, 
the one has grown with the other. An act of 
Queen Anne’s time gave the library the right t 
claim a copy of every book entered at Stationer’ 
Hall. The library is a mine of wealth to the 
historian. It contains the charters of the Scottish 
kings, and other historical material concerning the 
Scottish people of priceless value. 
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Rooseveltian Days 


RELEASED FOR PUBLICATION. By Oscar 
Kinc Davis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1925. $5. 

Reviewed by Royat J. Davis 


HAT did the Kaiser say to William Bay- 

ard Hale in the famous but unpublished 

interview which Hale got for the New 
York Times in 1908? A summary of the indis- 
creet and highly imaginative outburst, contained in 
a letter from Hale, is given in this volume of a 
Washington correspondent’s recollections. Part of 
the letter ran as follows: 

... The Emperor talked to me eagerly for nearly two 
hours. He is exceedingly bitter against England and 
full of the yellow peril idea...To his positive knowledge 
Japan is fomenting insurrection in India. It will break 
out in about six months. The solution of the Eastern 
question is about to be made by Germany and the United 
States. It has been agreed between hitmself and Mr. 
Roosevelt to divide the East against itself by becoming 
the recognized friends of China. In a few months a 
high Chinese official will visit the United States and Ger- 
many and the terms will be made known. 

In a letter written a few days later Hale said 
that the German Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs confirmed what the Kaiser had said with 
regard to the arrangements progressing between 
him and Roosevelt concerning China. ‘Tang- 
Shao-yi,” said the Under-Secretary, “the China- 
man now on his way to Washington, is really on 
that mission.” 

When O. K. Davis, on behalf of the Times, 
laid these letters before President Roosevelt, then 
rounding out his “perfectly bully time” in the 
White House, Roosevelt made characteristically 
vigorous comments, which included these  state- 
ments: 

This is the funniest thing I have ever known. That 
Jack of an Emperor taiks just as if what he happens to 
want is already an accomplished fact. He has been at 
me for over a year to make this kind of an agreement 
about China, but every time I have replied “That means 
a treaty, to which the Senate must consent.”...This is 
the first time I have ever heard the name of Tang-Shao- 
yi. For at least nine months he—that Jack—has been 
telling me that a distinguished Chinese official was “on 
his way” to this country and Germany to settle affairs, 
but he has never come...But the policy, as I have always 
told the Emperor, is ours, It has been our policy for 
seven or eight years, ever since Hay first enunciated it. 

Mr. Davis’s book has as sub-title: “Some In- 
side Political History of Theodore Roosevelt and 
His Times.” In the main, however, his story, 
while interesting enough, is not new. He 
to the Roosevelt side in most matters, as might 
be expected of a man who was secretary of the 
Progressive National Committee in the campaign 
of 1912, but he is not a blind devotee. Speaking 
of President Taft’s desperate exclamation in the 
primary fight with Roosevelt, “Even a rat will 
fight when cornered!” Mr. Davis observes repent- 
antly: “I look back now with amazement on the 
with which, after that, we rang the 
changes on that unhappy sentence, and almost daily 
quoted the President’s description of himself as a 
cornered rat.” 


leans 


readiness 


On one point relating to the break between Taft 
and Roosevelt, Mr. Davis might have been a bit 
fairer. He alludes to a conversation in which 
“Roosevelt understood that he had the distinct as- 
surance” that his successor would retain James R. 
Garfield as Secretary of the Interior and appoint 
William Loeb, jr., Roosevelt’s secretary, to the 
head of the Department of the Navy. There are 
different versions of this conversation. According 
to the late H. H. Kohlsaat, the two men in whom 
Roosevelt was interested were Garfield and Oscar 
Straus. In his book, “From McKinley to Hard- 
ing,” Kohlsaat says that he put the point directly 
to President Taft, who replied: “But I didn’t 
promise to appoint them! I don’t know where you 
get your information, but you are entirely wrong!” 
Kohlsaat had got his information from Roose 
velt himself just twenty-four hours previously. It 
is quite evident that the two men had misunderstood 
each other. 

For a newspaper to prevent the resignation of a 
public man by announcing his intention to resign 
IS as rare as it is paradoxical. Mr. Davis says 
that when the Taft Administration was about 
half over Senator Borah informed him that Secre- 


, 


tary of State Knox was so deeply dissatisfied with 
the subordinate position to which he had been 
relegated politically that he had determined to 
resign. It would be impossible to conceal the rea- 
son for this step, which might end Knox’s career 
as well as have unfortunate consequences for his 
party. Republican leaders were greatly disturbed. 

“T can stop his resignation,” said Davis. “How?” 
asked Borah. “By printing the story just as you have 
told it,” replied the correspondent, who went on 
to explain that no man could afford to leave the 
Cabinet for such a reason and that accordingly the 
story if printed would be promptly denied by 
everybody concerned. “You and Crane will deny 
it,” he wound up, “and I shall be left without a 
leg to stand on. But Knox will stay in the Cab- 
inet.” Davis’s paper was willing to do its part in 
the affair and the incident turned out as he had 
prophesied. 
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Some of the most interesting chapters in the 
book have to do with the seamy side of the Pro- 
gressive campaign, ranging from George Henry 
Payne’s incessant hiring of bands at Chicago in 
1912, with resulting bills amounting to $10,000 
which Perkins refused to pay, to difficulties with 
the party’s temperamental candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, Hiram Johnson. Perkins had to pay the bills 
for the bands, after all, because when the Pro- 
gressives went back to Chicago a few weeks after 
the Republican gathering for their own convention, 
the band leaders informed the Progressive treasurer 
that unless the bills were paid there would be no 
music nor would any other labor be performed in 
the convention hall. Mr. Perkins capitulated. 

When Governor Johnson, as he was then, ap- 
peared with Roosevelt on the platform before the 
enthusiastic Progressives following their nomina- 
tion for President and Vice President, Roosevelt 
exclaimed: “The Progressive party has nominated 
for the Vice Presidency a man fit at the moment 
to be President of the United States.” Almost 
immediately, however, there were troubles over 
Johnson’s campaign itinerary, some of them due to 
bungling at the Chicago headquarters, some of 
them due to the candidate’s insistence upon doing 
things in his own way. The climax of this situa- 
tion was reached about three weeks before the elec- 
tion when Roosevelt’s voice utterly broke 
shortly after a speech on the lake front in Chicago, 
Johnson was in Pittsburgh. He was asked to take 
Roosevelt’s place at Waterloo, Iowa, but replied 
that he could not change his schedule as he had 
to get back to California. 
Milwaukee the next evening and felt especially 
bound to keep the appointment at the chief city in 
La Follette’s state because Johnson had disappointed 
the Progressives there some weeks before. 
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Roosevelt was due in 
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It was just after he had entered the automobile 
in Milwaukee to go to the auditorium that Mr. 
Roosevelt was shot. Of. this Mr. 
Davis gives a detailed and vivid account illustrated 
by a facsimile of one of the bullet-pierced pages 
of the thick manuscript of the Colonel’s speech 
which was in his pocket and which possibly saved 
his life. 

The Progressives went the usual way of third 
pa.ties—a way aptly characterized by the late 
Senator Morgan of Alabama in an_ interview 
which Mr. Davis had with him as “‘a travesty upon 
the political ingenuity of their inventors.” Mr. 
Davis says flatly that Roosevelt “never had the 
slightest intention of taking another third-party 
nomination.” This fact was finally made plain 
to his followers. Meanwhile the 
Progressives who had been elected to Congress 
had muffed their opportunity in a manner which 
Mr. Davis depicts with grim candor. ‘The latter 
half of his book, in fact, is virtually a sketch of 
the Progressive movement. 

Half reminiscence, half history, this volume 
has the interest and the value that naturally attach 
to records of our own time made by those 
have been close to the chief actors in the scenes 
presented. In addition, it has the journalistic 
merits of graphic and steady progress and in some 
measure that crowning virtue of memoirs—good 
anecdotes. 
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disillusioned 
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A Glorious Adventurer 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. By AnpREw 
Kippis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. 
Reviewed by Witt1am McFEE 

Author of “Casuals of the Sea” 
APTAIN JAMES COOK, 


Navy and a Fellow of the 


of the Royal 
Royal Society, 
was born in 1728 at the village of Mor- 
ton, Durham, near Stockton-on-Tees, the son of 
what would be called in this country a hired man. 
His schooling was naturally of an elementary 
nature, and like many other celebrated English- 
men he started life as a dry-goods apprentice, o1 
Anything less agreeable to the 
inclinations of an keen-witted 
youth could not be imagined, but there is some- 
thing to be said for the theory that such a calling 
is the means of provoking a boy, by the dreary 
outlook it presents to him, to revolt and seek a 
more natural way of life. 
This was the with Cook. He ran 
to sea on a ship owned by a Whitby Quaker, John 
Walker, and named, strangely enough, the Free- 


haberdasher. 


adventurous and 


case away 


love, engaged in carrying coals to London River. 
Seven years as a sailor completed his apprentice- 
ship, and having no trade-union to reveal to him 
the error of his ways, the young man remained 
with his employers until he was twenty-seven years 
old, when war was declared between France and 
Merchant immediately 


pressed into service. 


England. seamen were 


aM od & 


It is a singular feature of the life of Captain 
Cook that he discovered life 
in what the majority of seamen regarded as a dire 
The 
Navy 
caused men to strain their energy and ingenuity 
to the utmost to that service. Yet Cook, 
though he himself at first, 
volunteer 


his chance to rise in 
misfortune. The press-gang was a by-word. 
cruelties and barbarous discipline of the 


avoid 
concealed had the 
sagacity to perceive that a stood a far 
better chance from the outset than a drafted man. 
He entered the Navy at Wapping, on board the 
Eagle, sixty guns, Captain Hamer, and in a short 
time was known to all the officers of that ship as 
an able, willing, and dependable seaman. Four 
later he rank 
master of the sloop Mercury and proceeded to the 
North American took part in 
General Wolfe’s operations which culminated in 
Mr. Cook had begun his 
career as a naval officer and was already known in 
ability. 


years was appointed by warrant 


station, where he 


the capture of Quebec. 


the service as a gentleman of unusual 
But with the exception of a letter from his Mem- 
ber of Parliament, probably inspired by his father’s 
employer, he seems to have had no patronage, and 
his promotion in every case was due to his own 


outstanding aptitude for the art of navigation. 
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In 1762 he came home and was married at 
Barking to Elizabeth Batts. ‘They lived for 
some time at a house in Jubilee Street, not far 
Mr. Cook, however, spent 
He must 


from Stepney Green. 
very little of his whole life on shore. 
have been very inadequately acquainted with his 


own, children. Indeed although our biographer 
omits to draw attention to the matter, it is prob- 
able that one or more of those who died were 


at all, so extensive 
This of 
course, was the unavoidable penalty which such 
After 


hands of the savages 


their father 
to unknown 


never beheld by 


were his voyages regions 


a career imposes upon those who adopt it. 
his unfortunate death at the 
of the Islands, a 
dred pounds per annum was bestowed by special 
order of ‘the King upon Mrs. Cook, together with 
a grant of twenty-five pounds per annum to each 
of the 


Hawaiian pension of two hun- 


three surviving 


Sons, 


It is very difficult for us today, with our modern 


maps so exactly defining the limits of land and sea, 
to comprehend the darkness lying over the South- 
ern Ocean before Captain James Cook made his 
three memorable voyages on behalf of the Royal 
Society and the Admiralty. Not only had Cook 
to locate accurately islands and coasts already dis- 
covered, but it was necessary to report that in 
many cases reported previously “discoveries” were 
imaginary, being ice fields of enormous extent or 
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mere optical illusions. Kipling evidently had one 
of Cook’s voyages in his mind when he wrote: 
Beyond all outer charting 
We sailed where none have sailed, 
And saw the land-lights burning 
On islands none have hailed; 
Our hair stood up for wonder, 
But when the night was done, 
There danced the deep to windward 
Blue-empty ’neath the sun! 

But more than anything else Cook had to dis- 
pel for good and all the notion that there was 
an immense southern continent in the South 
Seas. ‘This he did te the satisfaction of his gener- 
ation. It evidently never occurred to Cook, who 
surveyed what is now known as Queensland and 
New South Wales, that those regions formed 
part of a very extensive continent. Nor does 
Andrew Kipple, a contemporary and survivor of 
Cook, ever allude to this part of the world save 
in a vague and transitory fashion. 

This volume of biography comes to us out of 
the Eighteenth Century and brings with it a 
impression of orderly and 
Cook occupies a singular and 
enviable position between Esquemeling and Gau- 
guin, between the buccaneer and the artist. Cook 
was a navigator of extraordinary ability. He had 
that uncanny habit of being right, and of being 
right on the spot, which is the despair of the 
industrious and well-meaning incompetent the 
world over. But he was more than that. He was 
a true pioneer. Without being bigoted on the 
subject, it seemed to him that the civilization 
which had changed wood-stained British savages 
into men like himself and his brother officers 
might be of service to the ocher-smeared savages 
of Oceanica. He was wrong, as the Eighteenth 
Century was wrong in many matters. Our west- 
ern ideals and religions have resulted in the almost 
complete destruction of the Australasian aborigines. 
Cook saw the dangers and endeavored to miti- 
gate them as far as lay in his power. The diff- 
culty he encountered is eternal. It is that the 
men who have the spirit of adventure are rarely 

It is the difficulty of de- 
vising silk purses out of sows’ ears. It is to Cook’s 
everlasting honor that he inspired in all men who 
came in contact with him whether admirals at 
home or puerile cannibals in Polynesia, a confi- 
dence ia his integrity, a faith in his character, 
unfortunately all too rare. ‘The trivial 
misunderstanding which resulted in his death in 


most characteristic 
humane curiosity. 


of a saint-like nature. 


which is 


Hawaii is a tragic illustration of the heavy price 
we often have to pay for the advancement of 
science, 

Written in the majestic diction of the period 
this book is a notable addition to Alfred Knopf’s 
Blue-Jade Library. It is, as already mentioned, 
a work of historical and philosophical interest. It 
contains neither the orgies and holocausts of the 
piratical period nor “the magic suggestiveness” 
to use Conrad’s fine phrase, of Mr. O’Brien’s 
“White Shadows in the South Seas.” It is a 
worthy monument to one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, who carried the glory of his 
nation to the uttermost parts of the sea. 


——————— 


Capek’s England 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. By Karer 
CapeK. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1925. $2. 


HERE is more of England, as the out- 
lander sees England, in this unpretentious 
little book than in a dozen guidebooks, more 
cogent observations upon England than in any 
recent book except perhaps Santayana’s “Soliloquies 
in England.” But this is neither a guidebook 
nor a philosophic analysis. It is just what its 
title indicates, a collection of letters, naively il- 
lustrated by the author, witty, ironic, penetrating— 
quite the best book on England to read if you 
have just come from there. England for Capek isa 
great lumbering eccentric, whom continentals from 
little countries must admire and occasionally laugh 
at. The admiration is an undercurrent in_ this 
book, laughter and affection and irony make most 
of the letters—“Hyde Park”, for example, where 
on the famous corner he listens to priests, com- 
munists, fanatics, revivalists, and finally.— 
Then there was an old fellow standing there who 
held a long cross and on it a banner with the inscrip- 


tion “Thy Lord Calleth thee”; he was saying: some- 
thing in a weak and husky voice, but nobody was listening 
to him. So I, a lost foreigner, came to a stand- 
still and supplied him with an audience of one. Then 
I wanted to go my way, for it was already night; 
but I was stopped by a mar in a nervous state, but 
I do not know what he said to me; I told him that 
I was a stranger, that London was a terrible affair, but 
that I was fond of the English; that I had already been 
about the world a little, but that few things pleased 
me so much as the orators in Hyde Park. Before I had 
told him all this twenty people were standing round and 
quietly listening; I might have endeavoured to found 
a new church, but no sufficiently indubitable article of 


.faith occurred to me, and besides I do not know English 


well enough, so I cleared off. 

Behind the railings in Hyde Park the sheep were 
grazing; and when I looked at them, one, evidently the 
oldest, stood up and began to bleat; so I listened to its 
sheepish preaching, and not until it had had its say did I 
zo home, contented and purified as if after divine serv- 
ice. I might make this a starting point for admirable 
reflections on democracy, the English character, the need 
tor faith and other things; but I would rather leave the 
whole occurrence to natural beauty. 

This is the kind of book that can be reviewed 
only by quoting, and much more quoting than 
there is space for here. It has charm, and charm 
cannot be analyzed, and wit, which cannot be 
It is difficult to believe that the author 
of “R.U.R.” has so much cream in him. Voltaire 
wrote such reflections upon the English after his so- 
journ in the early eighteenth century. If Capek 
is less critical, he is quite as instructive and more 


described. 


amusing. 
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A Delightful Laniadie 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER, of Newbury- 
port, Mass. By J. P. Marquanp. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. 1925. 

Reviewed by MreapE MINNIGERODE 


Author of “Lives and Times” 


k WAS born in 1747, to be “one grat 
man”, this Lord Timothy Dexter—tan- 
ner, merchant, financier, gentleman, phil- 
anthropist, jackanapes, philosopher, and author of 
“A Pickle for the Knowing Ones” in which all 
the punctuation marks were printed at the back 
so that readers might “pepper and salt it as they 
please” —this Lord Timothy Dexter of Newbury- 
port, whom Mr. Marquand has brought down to 
earth for a moment from his place among the 
stars. One “grat” man; “first in the East, first 
in the West, and the greatest philosopher in the 
western world”. He said so mmself. Of ob- 
scure origin, uneducated, apprentice to a tanner 
in his youth, he came to Newburyport, “a place 
all Noue to Me”, in 1769. In 1770 he married 
a widow with four children who, according to 
Mr. Marquand, remained henceforth “probably 
his startled, and certainly his careworn consort”. 
After the Revolution, having courageously specu- 
lated in depreciated Continental script, he found 
himself suddenly possessed of a fortune. He bought 
the finest house in Newburyport and established 
himself overnight as a gentleman—to the great 
annoyance of Newburyport. He purchased ships 
and sent them forth on fantastic errands to the 
West Indies, loaded, in part, with cats, mittens, 
and warming pans. But he knew what he 
was doing, as Mr. Morrison has pointed out in 
the “Maritime History of Massachusetts”. The 
cats were sold to .catch mice in the warehouses; 
the warming pans were just the thing for syrop 
ladles; the mittens were taken to Russia by a ves- 
sel filling up for her return voyage. He was, 
as he observed, “Very luckky in spekkelation”. 
Always a hearty and noisy drunkard, he turned 
author and philosopher. Annoyed by the hostility 
of Newburyport, he went away to Chester, in 
New Hampshire, and came back “Lord ‘Timothy 
Dexter, King of Chester.” People there, even 
the boys in the street, had insisted on calling him 
that, and there was nothing which Timothy Dexter 
was not prepared to take seriously. “Ime the first 
Lord in the younited States of Amercay”, he an- 
nounced, “It is the voice of the people and I 
can’t help it and so let it go”. And so it does 
go, more and more fantastically; an extraordi- 
nary Palace and Museum; an elegant new Tomb 
in his garden with one hundred and fifty-eight 
squares of glass, and a fine green and white coffin 
with “nobel trimmings”, and a mock funeral— 
until his death in 1806. 
It is the story—uproarious, incredible, and al- 


ways monumentally pathetic—of a simple creature 
who tried desperately to have a good time and 
share it with others, to become a friendly part 
of a community which would only bedevil him, 
to fit himself and his fortune into a society for 
which he was no more suited than the man in 
the moon. A supremely lonely gentleman as one 
sees him between the lines of Mr. Marquand’s 
rollicking chronicle in which the cheerful eccen- 
tric cavorts so amiably, with his lion, and his 
coach, and his statues, against a background of old 
New England ships and mansions, An exceeding- 
ly pleasant book concerning a delightful lunatic, 
There must be others like him in the early Ameri- 
can scene—no, never quite like him—to write 
about. The story, told with gusto and sympathetic 
merriment, of an ingratiating maniac who always 
knew exactly what he was doing, and did it in 
the grandest possible manner. 


The Military Airplane 


WINGED DEFENSE. By Coronet WILLIAM 
MircHetit. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1925. 
Reviewed by Epwarp P.’WarNER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


REVIEW of a book by William Mitch- 
ell needs no preliminary explanation of 
the author and his subject. Here, if 

ever, the bromidically familiar formula, “Our 
speaker to-night is one who needs no _introduc- 
tion,’ would be justified. Everything that he 
says and does is news, and he has but one sub- 
ject. In “Winged Defense,” based on the series 
of magazine articles which were instrumental in 
their author’s removal from the pleasant purlieus 
of Washington to the plains of Texas and in the 
accompanying replacement of the golden star on 
the collar of his uniform by a silver eagle, he 
goes on from where he left off in his first book, 
published shortly after the war. 

The present-day military airplane, as it has 
so far demonstrated itself in actual warfare and 
as it enters into the majority of present war plans, 
is a weapon stronger in offense than in defense, 
and it is fitting that the foremost living exponent 
of the absolute supremacy of air power should 
adhere to the theory that the best defense is a 
strong attack. Except for some kind words about 
the submarine, admitted to be very difficult of 
attack from the air, Colonel Mitchell makes no 
concessions. Aircraft, he says, can go anywhere 
at any time. ‘They can devastate any city, sink 
any ship. Meteorological and topographical ob- 
stacles are swept aside with terse assertions that 
they are of no importance or ignored entirely. 
Out of the author’s complete and unswerving 
confidence in himself and enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject there arises a fierce eagerness of style appro- 
priate to one who fears lest damage beyond re- 
pair be done before he, the rescuer, can arrive. 
He makes his claims so sweeping and delivers 
them with such force that the reader is fairly 
caught up and carried in his train. It is as an 
evangelist, rather than as a debater, that he pre- 
sents his case. 

“Winged Defense,” like the statements which 
its distinguished author from time to time issues 
to the press, is more marked by enthusiasm than 
by caution. It is intimated in the foreword that 
one of the major objects in its preparation was to 
provide “fa book to which our people in the ser- 
vices, in the executive departments, and in Con- 
gress can refer for data on aviation which is 
modern and which is the result of actual expe- 
rience.” That being the case, it is unfortunate that 
misleading and exaggerated statements abound, 
that records of fact and unproven opinions are 
inextricably intermingled, that statistics are all too 
often replaced by superlatives and by such vague 
expressions as “an incredibly short time” and “a 
vast amount,” and that some of the data _pro- 
vided are so “modern” as to relate to accom- 
plishments still far in the future. The tempta- 
tion is strong for the reviewer to collect a long 
list of such dubious claims as that “the airship, 
or lighter-than-air dirigible, has the greatest cruis- 
ing radius of any known means of transporta- 
tion,” but to emphasize those flaws alone would be 
to allow the trees to hide the forest. The real 
importance of the book lies not in any com- 
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pilation of facts and records, but in the accuracy 
with which it represents the basic creed of a 
considerable group of officers in the American air 
services and of similar groups in other countries, 
—men committed as strongly as Colonel Mitch- 
ell himself to the fundamental proposition of the 
greatness of air power, and following him not 
only as the leader of their cause but also through 
devoted admiration for the untiring zeal with 
which he has pressed that cause and for his per- 
sonal courage, skilful flying technique, and love 
of the air. 

The place of an air force in preparations for 
the national defense is still, and is likely long to 
continue, the subject of argument. The best 
solution for a- given country at a given time 
is to be evolved from study by experts, and not 
from the intercession of politicians and lay organi- 
zations half instructed by propagandists favoring 
one extreme or another of policy. What Colonel 
Mitchell has to say about the desirability of a 
united air force is his own opinion and that of 
the faction just mentioned which believes as he 
does. It is entitled to respectful consideration, but 
other writers quite as authoritative hold very dif- 
ferent views. 

When Colonel Mitchell relaxes the argumenta- 
tive strain and becomes the historian of great 
events he tells a stirring tale. His description 
of an air battle over Conflans during the St. 
Mihiel operation is worth reading several times, 
but he is at his best when he recounts the story 
of the bombing of the ex-German ships off the 
Virginia capes in 1921. ‘That was the greatest 
triumph of the man who planned the undertaking, 
directed the execution of the plan, and was “in at 
the death,” circling overhead in his own machine 
when the ships went down: 

Finally the time came for us to attack the Ostfriesland 
with the two thousand pound bombs, and Captain Law- 
son’s flight went to sea. Lawson circled his target 
once to take a look at her and make sure of his wind 
and his altitude. He then broke his airplanes from their 
“VY” formation into single column and attacked it. Seven 
airplanes followed one another. Four bombs hit in rapid 
succession, close alongside the Ostfriesland. We could 
see her rise eight or ten feet between the terrific blows 
from under water. On the fourth shot Captain Streett, 


sitting in the back seat of my plane, stood up and waving 
both arms shouted: “She is gone!” 





Democracy 
(Continued from page 207) 


study of the age of our political degradation. 
There is more bite to the book than this, and it 
has an intensity which its not too emotional per- 
sonal conflicts hardly explain. ‘The new school of 
heart searchers will give little credit to Henry 
Adams’s cool analyses of passion and humon nature 
conducted in the terse prose of a historian. ‘They 
will not perhaps understand the fervor of the 
novel, which has little to do with its rapidly mov- 
ing story, and is not dependent upon its vivid satire 
of the abuses of our grandfathers. Adams loved 
his country, he was eager to serve, he felt able to 
lead men and shape policies—but he was not want- 
ed. His knowledge and devotion, like the refine- 
ment of Mrs, Lee, might be exploited, but never 
rewarded by democracy. Democracy wants no 
leadership better than it is, and while this is a 
sound instinct for preservation, it is a bitter dis- 
covery for the man who is better, who has worked 
to make himself better. This was the heartbroken 
cry of the Federalists when Jefferson destroyed 
them, of Adams’s own grandfather when Jackson 
and the democrats broke him. Mrs. Lightfoot Lee 
sees the future of America symbolized in the dull 
absurdity of a President’s reception where a multi- 
tude of nonentities shake hands with two other 
nonentities, all thinking the same thoughts and all 
dull with the same boredom, She ends on a note 
of cynicism: nine-tenths of America will think her 
2 fool for not marrying a corrupt politician who 
was going to be President. Adams was more pessi- 
mistic still when he wrote “The Education” but 
by that time the world seemed as little likely to 
provide good environments for future Adamses as 
did America. He was not then, nor as a youth, 
devoid of snobbishness, but snobbishness has _ its 
values in a democracy; and the half century since 
the publication of this novel has not emptied it 
of prophetic warning. 


2 
De — — 
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The Judgment of Paris 


AM WAITING to hear the chime of the 

Sorbonne church strike eleven: I wanted to 

hear it again, to get the right word for it. 
Tinny, which I used last year, is certainly not 
right. It is a light, cool, insouciant little chime; 
but I don’t catch the just adjective, and can only 
advise you to listen for it yourself. It is not 
ponderous nor monitory nor deeply musical: in 
fact it seems (as I suppose is natural in a Latin 
Quarter belfry) hardly a religious voice at all. 
It has in it something of the accent of Ronsard, 
something of Diderot, and just a faint clatter of 
glassware from the zinc café-bar round the cor- 
ner. I will leave it at that, or it will use up all 
my space. 

Paris would hardly be Paris for me if I didn’t 
hear the Sorbonne bells; though it is disconterting 
to hear them striking while you are writing an 
article: another fifteen minutes gone and you 
have only descended a dozen lines. And _ this 
ground-floor room at the corner of the Place (in 
case there are ladies in the audience) is the perfect 
chamber for high-spirited young women. For, if 
the toy ascenseur is “immobilized for reparations,” 
as sometimes happens, there are no stairs to climb; 
and the passage outside our door is one long 
stretch of mirrors, where Titania can walk up and 
down adjudging the effect of a new hat just ar- 
rived from Mme. Sorbier in the rue Lafayette. 
But it grows very chilly towards midnight at the 
end of September. Chauffage Centrale has a 
genial sound on the notepaper; but when, one won- 
ders, does it begin? If it hadn’t been for my 
well-loved zinc (as you are to call a small bar 
of that sort, pronouncing it zawk) which is warm 
and bright and full of Chinamen playing cards, 
I should hardly have enlivened my fingers enough 
to write this letter. But the café-cr€éme with cognac 
only costs ten cents, and makes the most inti- 
mate of chauffages centrales. 


es SF 


I understand now why the Quarter spends its 
evenings in the cafés—to keep warm. I should 
have liked to bring in a small electric heater; but 
the list of prohibitions placarded on the wall is 


peremptory. 
ss SF 


I haven’t really much gift for loitering in 
cafés. I wish I had: for then I might be able 
to find out, what has always disquieted me, whether 
the Boule’ Miche’ prowlers who look so like poets 
really are. The fellow with the yellow raincoat, 
and yellow ringlets as long and curly as Bonny 
Prince Charley’s; and the other fellow with the 
sleek bobbed hair, the tight-waisted coat, the 
monocle and cane and open polo-shirt; they are 
still strolling the pavement just as they were a 
year ago. What I want to know is, how many 
poems have they written in the meantime? I 
always have a horrid fear that they will prove 
to be merely commissionaires for the Phiteesi 
shoe-store that appals my eye in that sacred pre- 
cinct; heaven only knows how profound a disillu- 
sion it was to my spirit to find that word Phiteesi 
in the Latin Quarter: fortunately even the most 
learned doctors of the Sorbonne probably don’t 
suspect its meaning. But a man who has strength 
enough left to wrestle against disillusion has not 
really been damaged; his fancy dives inward 
and becomes more precious. I cling desperately to 
the hope that the Chinamen are not the only 
romantic figures along the Boulevard; that the 
young men whose signed photographs are thick 
over the comfortable fireplace in Sylvia Beach’s 
charming bookshop (“To dear Sylvia with just 
oceans of love”) really are geniuses; that these 
Murgerian profiles are truly libertines and lit- 
erary critics. You remember O. Henry’s little 
story about the hayseed who looked so obviously 
a hayseed that no bunco-man dared go after him. 
But he really was a hayseed. And Walt Whit- 
man teaches me to be cautious. Walt would have 
been very miserable along the trottoir of the 





Boule’ Miche’, for no one would have noticed him. 
Yet, though he looked so like a poet that few 
good Philadelphians would touch him, he really 
was one.—And I don’t even believe that Walt’s 
French, deservedly merrimented by his readers, 
was any worse than that of the average American 
in Paris. 
wt & 5 


But I love to think of the young American of 
the better sort who comes, like the aif scholar- 
gipsy he is, to make his pilgrimage to Paris. It 
is delightful to think of him, scandalized in 
small things that he may be, if he has under- 
standing, uplifted in great. He has heard that 
the book-boxes along the Quais are the shrine of 
priest and philosopher; and the statue of Voltaire 
grins delightedly at his amazement to find the 
work most prominently displayed in “Fleshy At- 
traction, Translated from the French,” carefully 
wrapped in strong twine. For that is the kind 
of delightful Vanity Fair and cheapjackery the 
world is: surely the photograph-pimp wouldn’t 
work so hard unless real Beauty weren’t near-by; 
nor would it be worth while for so many people 
to dress like poets unless the sources of real 
poetry were just around the And I 
doubt if my imagined pilgrim even buys “Les 
Belles Flagellantes de New-York’? even if he 
sees it every day on his way toward the Place 
Vend6éme to ask for mail. If he has the jocund 
humor I like to credit him with, he has a smile 


corner, 


when he goes into an antique-shop in the Boule- 
vard St. Germain where he has seen some fine 
18th century leather-bound 12-mos in the window. 
He finds that they have been gutted to make 
cigarette-boxes, though still preserving, outwardly, 
their booklike appearance. He exclaims a little 
in protest at old books having been served so— 
“Ah,” says the young woman, “they were only 
religious books.” 
SE KF SK 


I read a great deal in the papers about a debt 
that France owes to America; but I have been 
thinking in a queer way about quite a different 
kind of debt that we owe to her. Americans have 
done a singular good deal, wherever there is real 
beauty in France, to persuade her to spoil it; and 
I feel that we have a curious obligation to help 
her to show us her best and truest parts. So the 
sapient pilgrim, if he were wise, would serve an 
apprenticeship in the provinces; he should be for- 
bidden even to approach Paris until he had learned 
such elementary rules as never to allow a bottle 
of wine to be plunged into an ice-bucket—as the 
Paris restaurants have debauched themselves into 
doing under the notion that Americans like every- 
thing iced. He should avoid the eyes of Rue de 
la Paix jewelers peering fixedly over their velvet 
window-curtains, and should fascinated 
horror at the engravers’ shops where Egyptian 
princes have their visiting cards displayed and 
among them the imposing pasteboard 


MONSEIGNEUR GLASS 
BISHOP OF SALT LAKE 


He should learn first, what the cosmopolitan 
glamour of Paris is not.so likely to teach, some- 
thing of the unspoiled simplicities of the French 
countryside. It would do him no harm to hunt 
out the French equivalent of the old lady from 
Dubuque. Then he will be capable, I think, of 
distinguishing the true Paris, who makes herself 
so scarce for untutored eyes. ‘Then he will see 
that, faithful to her old motto, this real Paris, 
loved by all the world’s lovers, fluctuates but is 
never merged. He won’t waste his clear sun- 
sets at some rowdy cafe but will see the little 
flotilla of toy yachts skimming the Luxembourg 
basin. Where the woman with a bunch of 
balloons stands at the head of the steps, the light 
pours through her red and blue globes; seen 
down the gold-bronze avenue they are translucent 
like floating jewels. And that mysterious sound 
of horses’ hoofs that often comes at midnight 
down the narrow rue de la Sorbonne, will grow 
to have its mystic meaning. It is the tramp of 
some pilgrim cavalcade; it is the students of the 
world, coming as they always came, in faith and 
hope and gaiety, to the doors of the Sorbonne. 
Loved as perhaps no other city has ever been 
loved, our illusions are worthy of her. 


gaze in 


CHRISTOPHER Morvrey, 
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JUST READY! 


Jacob 


Wassermann’s 


New Novel 


FABER: 


THE LOST 
YEARS 


By the Author of 
“The World’s Illusion,” 
“Gold,” “The Goose Man” 


$2.50 


The 
Office 


Nathan Asch 





A briliant first novel, 


a dramatic work of fiction 
dealing with the inner life 
of the people in a typical 
Wall Street office. 


$2.00 





J. St. Loe Strachey 


THE MADONNA OF 


THE BARRICADES 


A romantic 
England and of Paris dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1848, 
by the Editor of the Lon- 
don Spectator. 

$2.00 


novel of 





A new 

Volume of 

Verse by the 
Author of “Cross 
Currents,’ “‘A Tree 


Witha BirdIn lt, ’’etc. 


Margaret 
Widdemer’s 


Ballads and 





Books of Special Interest 


Revolution 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND SUBVERSIVE 
MOVEMENTS. By Nesta H. WEs- 
STER. New York: E. B. Dutton & Co. 


1924. $7.00. 
Reviewed by WiLtBur C. ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


HERE is no person now engaged in 
writing history concerning whose 
work there is such sharp divergence of 
opinion as there is in regard to that of 
Mrs. Webster. Since the appearance of 
her first volume on the Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers and the French Revolution, con- 
tinued with her study of World Revolu- 
tion, she has been the object of more 
praise and of much more attack than 
almost any one since Macaulay. That cir- 
cumstance is due alike to her choice of 
subject, her point of view, and her meth- 
od of approach, Revolution is always an 
extraordinarily difficult topic for historical 
treatment. Its passions long outlive its 
events, the schools of thought and prac- 
tice which produce or are produced by it 
are peculiarly vigorous, even at times vir- 
ulent, in their expression; and the literary 
results of study in that field are too often 
the victims of the same passions which 
gave rise to the movements which they 
chronicle. It is not without truth that 
the publisher who warned Mrs, Webster 
of the probable result of her labors ob- 
served to her, “Remember that if you 
take an anti-revolutionary line you will 
have the whole literary world against you.” 
There is, she has discovered, much in 
that observation, though to the anathemas 
of the littérateurs may be added the anim- 
adversions of a good many _ historians. 
These latter, indeed, however much they 
may be unconsciously inspired by their 
political opinions, are based rather oa 
what they are apt to regard as over- 
stressing her point of view than on mere 
objection to an anti-revolutionary thesis. 
It is to be feared that many who have 
most bitterly denounced her have done so 
not as historical experts but as “advanced” 
thinkers who, tolerably ignorant of the 
subject of which she treats, are prepos- 
sessed toward revolution of whatever kind, 
under the curious impression that revolu- 
tion is somehow a good thing, and a con- 
structive force. Yet it is probable that the 
greatest opposition she has aroused has 
come from those who resent the idea that 
revolutionary movements arise from or- 
ganizations opposed to the existing order, 
in particular from those on which she lays 
the chief onus of revolutionary move- 
ments, the Freemasons, with their offshoot 
the Illuminati, and the Jewish Cabalists. 
And it is not without significance that she 
puts in the forefront of her present study 
a quotation from Disraeli—to which she 
might well have added others of even 
greater significance—to prove the exist- 
ence and importance of the secret societies, 
and the relation of the subversive move- 
ments to these elements—to which, it is 
fair to say, he was openly opposed. 

In particular what Mrs. Webster has 
done is to bring to light the doctrines 
and the activities of Weisshaupt and _ his 
school, which were long overlaid and con- 
cealed by the revolutionary oratory which 
confined itself to noble sentiments and was 
judiciously silent as to the means by 
which the power of their party was re- 
cruited and exercised. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that as she has become more and more 
involved and interested in her thesis she 
has, without doubt, overemphasized cer- 
tain aspects of the movement with which 


ignorant of the fact that secret societies 
played a great part in these developments, 
however little attention has been paid to 
them in “formal” history. Entirely apart 
from Mrs. Webster’s work there is con- 
siderable literature on the subject; and 
one need go no farther than Trotzky’s 
account of the origin of the soviets in his 
essays on working class and international 
revolution as translated by Olgin to per- 
ceive that the secret society was so re- 
cently an active agent of revolution. The 
animus does not lie against Mrs. Webster’s 
work on that ground, but on the ground 
that she has identified it so closely with 
race and organization, that she is frankly 
anti-revolutionary, and no less frankly 
anti-Jewish-revolutionary. She _ believes, 
and she does not hesitate to say, that there 
have been, and still are, “forces which 
for centuries have been deliberately gath- 
ering strength for an onslaught on Chris- 
tianity and on all social and moral order,” 
in the words of her publisher. Naturally 
she has produced explosive material, and 
naturally there has been an explosion, in- 
deed a succession of them. And if one 
may not accept her explanation of the 
French Revolution entire, or admit all 
her interpretation of succeeding events, it 
will not be possible for the future, to 
ignore the material which she has col- 
lected nor write history of revolution as 


once was done in the mere light of 
“spontaneous combustion”, 

Data of Education 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. By C. 


W. OpELL. New York: The Century 


Co, 1925. 
Reviewed by Marion C. TRABUE 
University of North Carolina 
ECHNICAL books in a professional 
field are seldom of sufficient general 
interest to attract the attention of lay read- 
ers. To say that Odell’s new volume is an 
exception might be an exaggeration, but 
the book deserves attention from all who 
are interested in the development of bet- 
ter educational work, and it should 
be kept constantly on the  work- 
shelf of those who are directly engaged 
in the improvement of instruction. 
Modern education is surprisingly differ- 
ent from the process which was called 
education a half century ago, and the 
most significant changes have taken place 
during the past twenty-five years. It is 
doubtful whether any other movement 
has ever had such far-reaching influence 
on the methods and devices of instruction 
as the movement toward precise statisti- 
cal measurements has recently begun to 
exert. To determine the relative values 
of two methods of instruction or of two 
instructors by obtaining the personal opin- 
ions of those who observe them at work 
is no longer acceptable. The teaching 
method which can be shown to produce 


the greatest and most desirable changes 
in the pupils is now coming to be 
recognized promptly as best. Objective 


measurements of results and statistical in- 
terpretations of these measurements are 
being used in determining the relative 
worth of every phase of educational pro- 
cedure. 

Odell’s book does not contribute new 
and original statistical methods but it 
brings together in one convenient volume 
which can be readily consulted and un- 
derstood as the essential statistical proc- 
esses that have proved most useful in the 
interpretation of educational data. Other 
writers have attempted to perform this 
same service, but no one of them has 
thus far been able to do it so well as this 
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Pre-eminent among the 
Season’s Novels 
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By Anne Parrish 
Fannie Hurst, joining many dis- 


tinguished novelists and critics in 
praising the 1925 Harper prize 
novel, says: ‘‘I don’t recall when 
I have read a novel that combines 
more of the essentials of brilliant 
story telling. Color. Humor. Wit. 
Pathos. Fine flowing narrative... 
The poignant bitter beauty of that 
book will be a joy forever.’’ $2.00 


Yes, Lady Saheb 


By Grace Thompson Seton 


This fascinating narrative of a 
woman’s wanderings in India is 
more than a volume of brilliant 
description. In addition to the 
traditional India of jungle and 
temple, Mrs. Seton evokes the 
restless India of the uncertain 
present, a land torn by disturbing 
religious and social movements, 
an inscrutable and powerful coun- 
try whose problems have recently 
assumed such great significance. 


$4.00 


In The Days of My 
Father,GeneralGrant 


By Jesse R. Grant 


In this charming volume of re- 
miniscences Ulysses S$. Grant is 
revealed as his son saw him. The 
narrative extends from the days 
at Vicksburg, when Jesse Grant 
shared his father’s headquarters, 
through the eight years at the 
White House, to the trip around 
the world and the end of Grant’s 
career. $3.50 


Danae 


By Marianne Gauss 


Danae Moxey, standing firmly on 
her own feet, honest with herself 
and the world, is a woman of 
today, a vital and sympathetic 
figure. This is the story of her 
business career and of the great 
love that finally dwarfs even her 


ambition. $2.00 
The Wind 
Anonymous 
The relentless, mysterious wind 
that sweeps across the Texas 


plains is Letty Mason’s invisible 
antagonist in this story of her 
attempt to adapt herself to a 


hostile environment. Her brave 


young research worker at the University 
fight is the theme of a splendid 


of Illinois. Several brilliant statisticians 


e 
} yrics she is concerned. There was more in 


the French Revolution and its successors 





Marga ret Widdemer’s ge the pee yy qrntasy than Orléan- have recently _ published books in this and convincing novel. $2.00 
near at : : es ist. conspiracy and secret societies. They field, but their treatments of. statistical 
; ime con tains over were not wholly due to a combination of processes lack the balance, the range, the Har er Prize 
fifty lyrics and longer Jews and Freemasons. Yet no one who clearness, and the scholarly outlook which p 
poems, and more than ful- is at all conversant with their history ‘is characterize Odell’s “Educational Statistics.” Short Stories 
fills the promise ot her Introduction by Bliss Perry 
The twelve distinguished stories 


earlier work. Some of 
these poems are already 
well known, such as “Fid- 
dlers’ Green,” winner of 
the Poetry Review ballad 
prize, “The Little Carved 
Bowl,” and “Hill Sunset,” 
winner of the Lyric West 


lyric prize. 
$1.75 


chosen by Meredith Nicholson, 
Zona Gale and Bliss Perry from 
among the more than 10,000 
manuscripts entered in the recent 
contest held by Harper’s Maga- 
zine. $2.00 


THE SUNWISE TURN, Inc. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2590 
51 East 44th Street, New York 


Beside the Grand Central 


in the Yale Club Building HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
See Harper’s Magazine for Announce- 
ments of the Better Schools 
and Colleges. 


WE KNOW ALREADY WHAT OUR SELECTION FROM THE 3300 
BOOKS OF THE FALL IS. SEND FOR OUR LIST OF 250. 
A FALL CATALOGUE OF FIRST EDITIONS WILL BE READY 
ABOUT NOV. IST. 
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The Diaries of 


George Washington 
Edited by 
John C. Fitzpatrick 


The first complete issue of Washing- 
ton’s Diaries, from the earliest known 
to the one containing the last words 
that he wrote, vividly depicting 


the life of The Father of His Country 
Ready Oct. 23. 


from 1748 to 1799. 


to Read 
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Ihloughton Mifflim 





Released for 


Publication 
Oscar King Davis 


By a famous Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Times. 
Full of inside information on the 
Roosevelt era, particularly the 1912 
campaign and giving new and uncon- 
ventional glimpses of Taft, Borah, 


Frontispieces, 4 vols., boxed. 








My Education 
and Religion 


George A. Gordon, D. D. 


An autobiography of absorbing 
interest. “A book of the heart, 
a book of the intellect and a 
book of the soul—Boston Trans- 
cript. Illustrated, $4.00 








The Tragic Life of 
Vincent Van Gogh 


/ 
Louis Pierard 


A pleasantly readable biogra- 
phy of one of the strangest figures 
in the history of Art. Illustrated 
with 24 reproductions of his best 
work. $3.50 








Kate Douglas Wiggin 
as Her Sister Knew Her 
Nora Archibald Smith 


This delightful book by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s Sister is not a 
formal life though it well supple- 
ments Mrs. Wiggin's autobiog- 
raphy, “My Garden of Memory.’ 

Illustrated, $4.00 








Cities of 
Many Men 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 


A wanderer’s memories of 
Paris, London, New York and 
Chicago during half a century. 
A series of delightful portraits 
of people in the public eye and 
of life in these four cities. 

Illustrated, $5.00 








LifeandLettersof Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu 
Lewis Melville 


Dealing with all of the avail- 
able material, Mr. Lewis Mel- 
ville has produced a delightful 
and informing book. 

Illustrated, $5.00 








$25.00 











Company 











La Follette and other political per- 
sonages. Illustrated $5.00 











The Tale of Genji 


Lady Murasaki 


This novel, written about the year 1000 by Lady 
Murasaki and now translated from the Japanese by 
Arthur Waley, is called by the Chicago Post and the 
Manchester Gucrdian one of the world’s greatest novels. 
The New York Times compares it to Tom Jones, Don 
Quixote and The Arabian Nights. The New York 
Herald-Tribune says it is like Tom Jones with music 
by Debussy. What other book of recent years has had 
such praise? Illustrated in color, $3.50 


The Great Pacific 
War 


Hector C. Bywater 


A graphic account of an imagi- 
nary war between the United 
States and Japan by the author 
of ‘Sea Power In the Pacific’. 

$2.50 














Quest 


Katherine Newlin Burt 


The story of youth’s search for God. $2.00 








Soames Green 


Margaret Rivers Larmine 


‘*The nearest approach to Jane Austen that we have 
today.”’ $2.00 


As a Woman 


Thinks 
Corra Harris 


A book of memories, thoughts, 
opinions and prejudices by an 
individual and vigorous woman: 
a circuit-rider's wife and the 
author of “My Book and Hear.t”’ 

$2.50 














Andrew Bride of Paris 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 
How a brilliant and disillusioned young American 
a critic, in short—went to Paris to live forever—and 
what happened there. $2.00 


Gone 


Abroad 
Douglas Goldring 


“As delightful a book of travel 
as has seen print since Steven- 
son’s classics.””— Kansas City 
Fournal-Post. Illustrated, $4.00 














A Fountain Sealed 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
““As clear cut and sensitive a piece of work as its 
author has ever done.’’—Boston Transcript. New 
Edition. $2.50 








Herbs and Apples 


Helen Hooven Santmyer 


A distinguished novel of life in Ohio. 


A Gypsy of 
The Horn 
Rex Clements 


“A book that may well be- 
come a classic. . equal to any- 
thing of the kind in blue-water 
literature.’ London Morning 
Post. Illustrated, $4.00 

















Bred in The Bone 


Flsie Singmaster 
Ten stories of the Pennsylvania Dutch with the 
same characters in each. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $2.50 


People of 
the Steppes 
Ralph Fox 


An absorbing narrative of the 
author's experiences and adven- 
tures in a recent trip through 
Eastern Russia and the 
Caucasus. Illustrated, $2.50 

















John Keats 


By Amy Lowell 


‘*To follow under her guidance the 
maturing of Keats’s powers is a 
liberal education in poetry’’—The 
Forum. 

‘‘Not.only by far the best biography 
of John Keats, but one of the best 
biographies in the English language.”’ 
—Richard Le Gallienne in the Inter- 
national Book Review. Lav’‘shly illus- 
trated. Fifth Large Printing, 2 vols. 
boxed. $12.50 














We take pleasure in announcing for publication 


in November 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON 
: Claude G. Bowers 
The story of the memorable ten year struggle for 


democracy in America by the author of “Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BURROUGHS 


Illustrated $5.00 


Clara Barrus 
The definitive biography of the great naturalist 


with many extracts from his journals. 


Illustrated, two vols., boxed, $12.50 


THE FIRST WORLD FLIGHT 
narrated by the fliers themselves 
to Lowell Thomas 


The authorized version of the greatest adventure 








What’s O'clock 


By Amy Lowell 


‘‘The learning, the verse, the keenness, the 
passion are all there: and the passage of the 
years since her last collection of poems had 
added a mellowness which is both delightful 
and (since we mourn her passing) pathetic.’’— 
Samuel C. Chew in The Baltimore Sun. 

‘‘Maturer and far lovelier than any volume 
of verse ever published during her lifetime.”’ 
—John Farrar in The Bookman. Fourth 
Large Printing $2.25 


of our age. Profusely illustrated, $5.00 | 
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A Novel of the American Scene 


PAL. 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 


“*It bursts and riots with humor, 
his own droll, irreverent and virile 
comedy.”—Christopher Morley. 


$2.00 net 


“That soupcon of decadence—" 


Week-End. 


By CHARLES BRACKETT 
2nd 


A nove! for the frivolous. 
printing. 


$1.75 net 


A Romance of Amnesia 


Mr. Petre 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With illustrations by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
“One of the cleverest, most brilli- 
ant pieces of satirical writing 
sane within the last decade. 
nceasingly original, absurdly witty, 
yet at the same time profound.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
$2.50 net. 


NEW YORK 
IN SEVEN DAYS 


A week’s tour of discovery in New 

York. Admirable as a guide book 

and as readable as a novel. With 

maps, $1.50 net. 

By HELENA SMITH DAYTON 
and 

LOUISE BASCOM BARRATT 


ma, ROBERT M.McBRIDE 
& C> Company 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


Shakspere’s Debt to 


Montaigne 
By 
GEORGE C. TAYLOR 
Although several studies have 
been devoted before now to 
the question of the influence 
exerted upon Shakspere by 
Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, Professor 
Taylor is able in this little 
book to offer a new and dis- 
tinctly important treatment 
of it. The monograph will 
take its place among the more 


; significant Shakspere studies 


and is therefore of particular 
interest to all readers familiar 
with seventeenth century 


| English literature. 


$1.50 a copy. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2 Ranpa.u Hatt 
CampripcE, Mass. 


| nu} 
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Our Naval 
Heritage 
Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. 


As readable as a tale of buccaneers 


and galleons, as accurate as a re- 
liable book of reference. Checked 
and approved by the U. S. Navy 
Department. The only popular, 
up-to-date, one-volume history of 
the American Navy. Illustrated, 
$4.00. 

THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. CITY 











Mental Hygiene 


THE NORMAL MIND. An Introduction 
to Mental Hygiene and the Hygiene of 


School Instruction. By Witi1am H. 
BurRNHAM. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD GESELL 
Yale University 

OR a generation, G. Stanley Hall, 

Edmund C. Sanford, and William H. 
Burnham were associated at Clark Uni- 
versity. Through their writing and teach- 
ing they exerted a considerable influence 
upon the development of psychology and 
education in this country. Dr. Burnham 
still holds the chair of pedagogy and 
school hygiene at Clark. His colleagues 
have passed along. By his numerous mono- 
graphs, his public addresses, and by his 
instruction of a long line of students he 
has become a kind of preceptor and dean 
in the mental hygiene movement. His 
work has been fundamentally scientific 
in temper and quality, but infused with 
constructive criticism and vision. Although 
Professor Burnham has been _ laboring 
in his chosen vineyard for some forty 
years, he has hitherto not published a 
systematic volume. ‘This lends added in- 
terest as well as weight and_ perspective 
to the book before us. 

The term, “Mental Hygiene” carries 
for many a nebulous and aspirational con- 
notation. Dr. Burnham has written what 
might justly be called an introduction to 
the science of the subject. He suggests 
that it is a science of the future; but 
he has assembled so many significant ex- 
perimental and clinical studies in the field 
of mental economy, and has given these 
studies such orderly and basic interpretation 
that his book in fact constitutes a scienti- 
fic manual which —_ a a wide appeal. 


This appeal is further assured by the 


author’s style, which is neither preten- 
tious nor pedantic. The text has a con- 
versational quality and is freely inter- 


spersed with homely and humorous allu- 
sions, with commonplace illustrations, with 
concrete applications. And yet it con- 
tains the report of a considerable amount 
of scientific research, both psychological 
and physiological. Special _ prominence 
is given to the experimental work on the 
conditioned reflex, to Sherrington’s work 
on inhibition, to studies of fatigue, emo- 
tion, and development. Psychoanalysis 
comes in for some rather telling, critical 
simplification; but the author nowhere, 
fortunately, becomes controversial or even 
hortatory. He exemplifies what he has 
listed as the most important condition of 
mental health—namely the scientific atti- 
tude. 

The range of the author’s discussion is 
extemely wide, which is quite natural when 
we consider that his object is nothing less 
than to elucidate the characteristics and 
factors of normal mental function. The 
diversity of illustrations and applications 
gives point to the fundamental impor- 
tance of these characteristics of inte- 
gration, of attention to present reality, of 
spontaneity in thought and action. Nor- 
mality is defined as “a functional rather 
than a_ structural conception, and _ the 
practical test is that degree of integra- 
tion that enables one to work at a signifi- 
cant task and get on peaceably in the 
social groups of which one is a mem- 
ber.” 

In developing his argument Dr. Burn- 
ham touches on a wealth of themes and 
problems from the training of wild ani- 
mals to international codperation and the 
psychology of democracy. He discusses 
anger, fears, failure, success, discipline, 
healthful and unhealthful modes of in- 
struction, disorderly association, pseudo-fee- 


blemindedness, worry, the sense of in- 
feriority, the mechanism of inhibition, 
suggestion, the hygienic significance of 


“a task, a plan, and — 

Although the book is designed, through 
the addition of summaries, problems, and 
questions and bibliographies (which are 
excellent) to be serviceable for students 
in colleges and teacher training schools, 
it goes beyond the ordinary limitations of 
a textbook. The combined breadth and 
concreteness of treatment will make it 
peculiarly suggestive to the marginal 
reader, who is looking for a provocative 
book that is not directly addressed to him. 
The employer who is seeking a new psy- 
chological slant on problems of labor and 
efficiency, the lawyer who wishes a new 


insight into the frailties of human na- 
ture, the clergyman or reformer who needs 
a new tolerance for these frailties, the 
public health student who wishes to know 
if mental vitality can be increased as the 
length of life has been increased, the 
journalist who wishes to look beyond the 
intelligence factor into the deeper springs 
of conduct—even the novelist who desires 
a fresh although scientific glimpse into 
the determinations of human_ behavior, 
may read this book with profit. 

But like many other good books, this 
one must be read thoughtfully. 





Fourteen Poets 


ULYSSES RETURNS, and Other Poems. 
By RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY. 
New York: Brentano’s. 1925. $1.50. 


THE WANDERING EROS. By MartTHa 
Dickinson B1aAncHi. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1925. $2. 


A WIND BLOWING OVER. By Cara 


PLatr MEADOWCROFT. New York: 
Harold Vinal. 1925. 

ELEVEN POETS. Volume One. New 
York: Harold Vinal. 1925. 


Reviewed by BABETTE DEUTSCH 


HESE four books of verse differ 
from one another only slightly in 
respect to size, and even less as re- 


gards the weight of the matter to be 
found between their covers. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s themes are said by her pub- 
iishers to “have a unique public appeal.” 
She deals chiefly with unhappy love, 
concealed grief, remembered joy, the de- 
sire of escape from routine, so it is 
possible that these effusions are welcomed 
by the general. In any case, the facile 
sentiments, stereotyped phrases, and lack 
cf thought render these rhymes negligible 
to disciplined ears. 

Mrs. Bianchi strives for a more recon- 
dite expression of more intense moods. 
But the very violence with which she 
protests her passion kills the possibility 
of communicating it. There are “echoes 
from the Chinese,” fragments labelled 
“from the love-moods of a slave-girl,”— 
pastiche, not poetry. One is 
acutely disappointed because Mrs. Bianchi 
was once Miss Dickinson, and her dis- 
tinguished name deserves better of her. 
The book’s virtue is not in these extrava- 
gant rhapsodies but in two delightful 
little cuts, whose effect is Pompeiian rather 
than Greek, which make the _ head-and 
tail-piece. 

J 

There seems to be more sincerity in the 
fragile verses of Clara Platt Meadowcroft, 
however crowded these may be _ with 
clichés. The final one of her pale lyrics, 
that which begins, 


Stones ,— 
Gray fruit of the field— 
suggests that this poetaster may yet 


grow, like her stones. 

The eleven poets included by Mr. Vinal 
in the booklet that bears this title are 
both more sensuous and more rugged 
than the artisans of verse considered above. 
There is plenty of wistful reminiscence 
here, too, but there is occasionally the 
tang of a fresh metaphor, the flash of 
honest sensibility. One wishes that more 
of these versifiers shared Leighton Rol- 
lins’ will to 
Wreck completely each shadowy dream, 
Until each veil has fallen down . 


The most quotable thing in the book is 
Mary Atwater Taylor’s amusing prome- 
nade “In the Antwerp Gallery”: 


Shadowed velvet and rosy pearls, 
Mechlin lace in wide-set bands, 
Heavy neck and florid face, 

Smoothly sensual hands. 

Emeralds about the lusty throat, 

Fingers clustered with showy rings, 
Flemish figure and bovine gaze,— 
The gaze that feeds on things. 

Hard blue eyes in a hard drab brow, 
Set with a curious Eastern slant, 
Yes, it?s an excellent likeness, 
Rembrandt’s portrait of. my Aunt! 


that,— 


It is a pity that the attractive paper bind- 
ings Mr. Vinal has chosen for these deli- 
cate books—they are scarcely more than 
pamphlets—are not more durable. But 
since the frailty inheres in the contents 
also, one is consoled. 


the more - 


Putnam Books 


One of the Most Distinguished of 
Biographies of Recent Years 





AARON BURR 


By SAMUEL H. WANDELL 
and MEADE MINNIGERODE 


History offers few more pictur- 
esque figures than Aaron Burr 
—soldier, lawyer, politician; per- 
haps the most maligned and the 
least understood of American 
statesmen. His life provides a 
rich treasury of romance for his 
biographers, whose exhaustive 
research and access to many ex- 
clusive documents have resulted 
in the first adequate story of 
Burr. With many reproductions 
of rare engravings and prints. 
In two volumes. $10.00 per set. 





SAMUEL PEPYS 


A Portrait in Miniature 
By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 


The critics are comparing this 
biography of ‘‘Ariel,’’ and Lau- 
rence Stallings has expressed the 
hope that its sales will equal those 
Here 
is the immortal Samuel of the 
unexpurgated Diary, viewed 
with Gallic wit and understand- 
ing. The translation of this bril- 
liant book is by H. J. Stenning, 
Illustrated. $2.50 


of Maurois’ masterpiece. 
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$2. at bookstores . . 


PUTNAM'S 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street 
New York City 


Gc... PB. 
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LATELY 3 FORTH- 
ISSUED COMING 


Biography and Belles Lettres 














THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: 4 THE DAYS I KNEW Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe) 
Byron—A Conflict John Drinkwater The life of ations Sepokeese parties, the despair of the portrait- 
a painters, the darling o merican playgoers,—beautiful Lillie Langtry 
sertsstouse, but g reasoked Consideration all tha fasts svaitanig, | Played all of these parts and many more. Her memoirs make Tasca 
llustrated with rare prints and photographs, (November) $5.00 THE DOCTOR LOOK Elimstrated, $5.00 
7 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEKHOV ahaa Bee yo tg 
Out of six volumes of letters the editors of this edition have selected osep Collins, M. D. 
three hundred that most truly reflect the original thought, the humor A penetrating and significant study of such recent biographies as 
and humanity of this great and simple man. Translated and edited “Ariel,”” Amy Lowell’s “Keats,” “The Life of Osler,” etc. 
R R by S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. Illustrated, $6.00 Illustrated, (November) $3.00 
THE BOOK OF 
sa THE LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEKHOV OOK OF GALLANT a. 
IDE TO OLGA KNIPPER A picturesque narrative of the adventures of ¢ egy veston 
. Hitherto unpublished letters from Tchekhov to his wife. Full and vagabonds, including Edward John Trelawney, Pog anes ieat ye 
ak authorized translation by Constance Garnett, Illustrated, $6.00 Bruce, the French poet Rimbaud, ete. Illustrated, $4.00 
ined: ALONG THE ROAD Aldous Huxley | DISRAELI: Alien Patriot E. T. Raymond 
d h Stimulating, entertaining essays on a variety of subjects that show This three-fold study of Disraeli the alien, Disraeli, the ont tig and 
1d the Mr. Huxley to be a very brilliant as well as a very human person. Disraeli, the Prime Minister, forms an invaluable counterpart to 
wiheeds $2.00 Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria.”’ (November) $5.00 
- 
_ a ASMODEUS, or the Devil on Two IN MY TOWER Lady Paget 
or ; 18 Sticks Alain Rene Le Sage The betel — — St abaaten of Other Days” recalls 
ustive A new translation by Joseph Thomas of this classic an IMPRI T ere those brilliant years 1893 to 1908 when all 
E the great ‘of. E t I 
cee French satire Delightfully illustrated, $7.50 No publisher’s imprint makes a in Fierence. oe F se saan “ : hy ‘ean, 00 
sulte ful book; but ssi 
— LITERARY LANES AND OTHER | s7scyuesmic om || MOTHER yy ae 
sities BYWAYS Robert Cortes Holliday ee. bee agg: ogee ta The intimate biography of an extraordinary woman, 
“mn Further rambles with R. C. H. $2.00 has no “Brand.” Each book is a new the mother of the = rr ome wa 
2 : brand. He does not assure you of ustrated, ovember) $3.50 
Set, DISCURSIONS ON TRAVEL aacae lieder o> pathens and 


material; on the contrary, the Doran 
imprint stands for individuality and 
variety. It would be foolish = say 
that you will like every book bear- 
ing the Doran mark. But it will be 
worth —, while to remember, in 
examining the new Doran books at 
your boo seller s, that they were 
chosen for a reading public as wide 
and diverse as the United States, 


AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS 
Vol. III. Maurice Paleologue 


Illuminating memoirs of the last French ambassador 
to the Russian Court. (November) $7.50 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


Art and Life Osbert Sitwell 


Memorable reflections on Southern Italy, Fiume, and 
Beyreuth by this brilliant young Englishman, 
Illustrated, $6.00 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ALMERIC 
FITZROY 


Amazing diaries of the chief gossiper of the reigns 


of King Edward and King George. and that the editorial judgment and 
Illustrated, 2 vols. (November) $12.50 belief which selected the books you NICOLL eS Thomas Darlow 
now also stand sponsor for those great English critic, editor, and states 
TALKS ABOUT RADIO that are new to you. It is a matter man. Illustrated (November) $3.50 


of great pride that the Doran im- 
roe. wherever you see it, should 
e the mark of the best books. 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


Lucid talks for the layman and the experimenter. 
(November) $2.50 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 
(Vol. V) Joseph Farington, R. A. 



































Bidinae i sat Edited by JAMES GREIG 
. ees Fiction The century’s most important literary 
YS MANY LAUGHS FOR A MOST DISTINGUISHED LIST ee 
MANY DAYS Irvin Cobb 
a rn Sar stories > PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR Poetry 
V author of “A Laugh a Day.” 5 Hugh Walpole —_—o 
, this THREE ROUSING : His most venturesome, his most thrilling ean. “ TIGER JOY R ; 
Lau- CHEERS fortheRolloBoys!!! THE ELDER SISTER ! Frank Swinnerton Stephen Vincent Benet 
d the C. F d er the manner of ‘‘Nocturne.”’ Ballads of pirates and fiddlers, marsh 
orey ror ai “ee ge 
those A new kind of parody by this bril- | THE RED LAMP Mary Roberts Rinehart soles tuavde tated on mins 
Sew liant young humorist well-known to Mrs. Rinehart’s great mystery-romance. David, followed ; by ‘fradiie love * 
d f ‘Life.’ , DS > love - 
f the Illustrated by Gluyas Williams, $2.00 RUNAWAY ene Floyd Dell = pomy Aaya — aaaad —o = 
-wed ale o e universal desire for escape. ‘ — — 
rand- The Home THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW GREEK COINS 
bril- L d witchcraft in old V ; 1 i 
tl YOUR HOME BEAUTI- ove and witchcraft in old Venice Elinor Wylie George Cram Cook 
- FUL L D. Taylor | THE GREAT WORLD 
$2.50 ucy ay oO m Posthumous poems of this famous 
= The best actu in both sine A Gentleman with a Duster scholar, with reminiscences by his 
= —_ _—— as es niga by a A brilliant novel of modern London. wife Susan Glaspell, Floyd Dell, and 
ecorator of long experience. Edna Kenton. N ber) $1.75 
Illustrated, $3.50 BREAD AND JAM Nalbro Bartle reveniber 
AR r A provocative novel on young marriage. y 9 
T For the Children RA , THE POOR KING’S 
' OH, THE BRAVE MUSIC Richard Blaker . . 
a4 POOR CECCO A new star in the fiction firmament. $2.50 DAUGHTER AlineKilmer 
7 aac " PORGY D B H d “There is witchery in Aline Kilmer’s 
| Margery Williams Bianco A memorable ch t tudy of th ~ e — eywar poetry,” says the Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated in color ~_ line by Ar. TREA shee plircincapans, | 5 avendlte ——" $1.25 
thur Rackham. Wonderful Cecco! 
ie Rett iirc’ | TREADING THE WINEPRESS, Ralph Connor Travel 
PLAYTIME AND LITTLE TIGER ie priso Anthony Hope | OXFORD RENOWNED 
y the author of “The Prisoner of Zenda. L O yi . 
: COMPANY, \E.V. Lucas | coma. seni “crnst Compton Machensie |, ley Rice, M.D, 
"’ tivating book of everyday verses for Two young lovers abandon convention for romance. versity, and Oxford, ‘the picturesque 
: children of all ages. $2.50 BROKEN WATERS Frank Packard \\ old city. Illustrated, $6.00 
m THE DISAP P OINTED From the Paris underworld to the tropic isles. 
SQUIRREL W. H. Hudson THE RUNAWAY BAG Albert Payson Terhune INTRODUCING 
Selections from “The Book of a Nat- One of the swiftest mystery stories ever written. LONDON V. Lucas 
BAU uralist.” Illustrated in color and line RED ASHES Margaret Pedler A delightful guide book to the by- 
by Marguerite Kirmse. De- Mow much can love forgive?—forms the theme of this powerful ways of London. Hlus- sss 
all ove: TN ——_, stories abeut ome aovd. trated with sketches by Bpre)c7Ny 
' mals omestic and other- E Co 
ECO Vise, $2.50 $2.00 each ? — we [BOOKS 
SONS Wherever Books are Sold— Sees H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
ed 
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Christopher 
orley’s 


EHIND the scenes in the busy publishing houses of 

America there is one novel that is causing more 
discussion, more comment and rumor than any book 
in years. 














The excitement all started one drowsy afternoon last 
summer. At noon that day, Christopher Morley, from 
his home in Roslyn, had dropped over to call at the 
Country Life Press. His visit was in the nature of a 
small celebration for it was twelve years before, on 
that date, that Chris Morley, fresh from Oxford and 
bearing a big sheaf of papers and a bundle of ideas, 
arrived in Garden City to start his first job. Ata 
nearby Inn the party had the luncheon traditional to 
the time and place—eggs benedict and apple pie— 
and strolled back through the garden gossiping of old 
reminiscences and new books; how splendid it was that 
Ellen Glasgow’s ‘“‘Barren Ground” was finding such 
a wide circle of readers, and how memorable was the 
day when William McFee’s ‘‘Casuals of the Sea’”’ was 
first published. 








The Editor of THE BOWLING 
GREEN and three of the child- 
ren, after a swim. 

















Just before taking leave Mr. Morley dropped a manu- 
script on one of the editor’s desks and asked him if 
he would read it and see what he thought of it. 


That drowsy afternoon the editor idly opened the 
bundle of typewritten pages and started to read. Now, 
manuscripts come to publishing offices by thousands— 
there is a daily flow of them—from famous and unknown 
pens alike—but by next day it was well known that 
the most exciting thing in publishing life had happened 
—a really great book had come in. It was called 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT and Christopher Morley 
had written it. 








The enthusiasm quickly spread to other places. When 
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Mr. T. B. Wells, the editor of ‘““Harper’s Magazine’’ 
read THUNDER ON THE LEFT he said: ‘‘That is 
the best piece of work that has been done in this 


country in ten years. . .it puts Morley at the top of © 


the list of American writers.’’ Perce Beach, the 
Indianapolis bookseller of delightful and unerring 
judgment, when he read the galley proofs of Morley’s 
novel, wrote to the publishers: ‘‘You have the book 
of the year. I hope you know it!’’.. .and in far-off 
Paris, Homer Croy, after reading the first few chapters 
of THUNDER prophesied that some day people 
would whittle down Morley’s gate posts for keepsakes. 
WARNING! 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT will not be on sale in bookstores 
until Thanksgiving Eve, November 25th. But, since Christopher 
Morley has many friends among the readers of The Saturday 
Review of Literature we are placing this one notice in advance 
of publication so that all of them may have their chance to 
order copies of THUNDER ON THE LEFT at their book-: 
sellers now. But don’t delay! First editions will be valuable 
for there is no special or limited edition of this book, only the 
$2.00 Trade Edition. . .and these will not stay in bookstores 


long. So place your order with your nearest bookseller today. 
November 25th is only a few weeks away. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Christopher Morley’s BOOKS 


While waiting for Thanksgiving Eve, when THUNDER ON THE LEFT 
will be published, check your list of Christopher Morley’s books. Every 
book lover should have a full shelf of these. Here’s a tip. See what titles 
your friend’s bookshelf lacks. . .for these books make the finest of Christmas 
presents. All booksellers have them. 


[ ] THE BOWLING GREEN—$1.75 { ] POWDER OF SYMPATHY—$2.00 

[| ] THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP—$2.00* [ ] REHEARSAL, THE—$.50 

[ ] INWARD HO!—$2.00 { ] RELIGIO JOURNALISTICI—$1.00 

[ ] KATHLEEN—$1.50 { ] SHANDYGAFF—$2.00 

[ ] CNE-ACT PLAYS—$1.75 { ] TALES FROM A ROLLTOP 

{ ] PARNASSUS ON WHEELS—$1.75* DESK—$2.00* 

{ ] PIPEFULS—$2.00* { ] TRAVELS IN PHILADELPHIA—* 

[ ] PLUM PUDDING—$2.00* [ ] WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS—$1.75* 


* (Also in limp leather—$2.50) Illustrated by Arthur Rackham—$3.50 


if 


























It was on the banks of this pond (down 

in the woods in front of the Morley home) 

that Mr. Gissing found his favorite re- 

treat—where he started his quest to find 

where the blue began—and where he 
ended it. 

















If you would like a little booklet telling a 
number of interesting and not generally known 
facts about Christopher Morley, and his 
books, send for our 20 page booklet: 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: A Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical Ske!ch, Li- 
lustrated ty Walter Jack Duncan. Es- 
pecially recommended to schools, libraries, 
reading circles, etc. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. S.R 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me your 20-page booklet about CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY. I enclose 10 cents to cover postage. 
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A Letter from Paris 


. 
By Louise Morcan SILu 


MERICANS who are familiar with 
the Latin Quarter, and_ especially 
Montparnasse, will be amused by a book 
entitled “Montparnasse” (Albin Michel), 
written by Gustave Fuss-Amoré and Mau- 
rice des Ombiaux. It consists of little 
ketches and anecdotes of “the Quarter,” as 

is affectionately called by its inhabit- 
ants, preceded by an article called “Mont- 
parnasse Centre du Monde”. It is claimed 
that the well-known strip of Paris lying 
between the Gare Montparnasse, along the 
Boulevard of the same name, and _ the 
3oulevard Raspail, constitutes the navel 
of the world of universal forward-look- 
ing literature and art. The high altars of 
this cult are the Café de la Rotonde and 
the Café du Déme, and around these 
precincts gather students from all over 
the world—painters, revolutionists (Trot- 
zky drank many a pernod and_ played 
many a game of chess at the Rotonde), 
poets, writers, dancers, musicians, and _ all 
the polyglot company of mental unrest, of 
near-talent, of half-talent, and of talent, 
or even—very  rarely—genius. Mont- 
martre is said to be sadly on the decline 
as a genuine Mecca of talent; its cabarets 
and vulgarities entertain the uninitiated 
Philistine, but not the poet and the paint- 
er and their followers. | Montparnasse 
is the retreat of the Muses, as its name 
implies that it should always be. 

All this has happened since the War— 
not that Montparnasse was not always the 
home of art and culture. Only, Cubism 
is said to have been invented or dis- 
covered by Picasso and Braque at Mont- 
martre, whereas now, if any new thing 
remains to be brought forward in the 
realm of art or letters, it will surely be 
evolved at Montparnasse, if our authors 
are to be credited. The Café de la Ro- 
tonde, on the carrefour Vavin—so called 
because the little rue Vavin runs into the 
Boulevard Raspail at this point—once a 
humble cabaret, now an important res- 
taurant, may be the scene of anything 
at any moment, if we are to believe the 
flying rumors, unless this new publicity 
scares away the very spirits who cause 
Things to happen. 

& SF SK 

Those who have read the Journal of 
Fugénie de Guerin, and been charmed 
by its beautiful serenity of soul and its in- 
terest in the small events of daily life in 
a modest chateau, will like Geneviéve Du- 
hamelet’s “La Vie et la Mort d’Eugénie de 
Guérin” (Bloud & Gay), which not only 
makes the Journal more interesting but 
adds. many other facts in the life of 
this gifted Frenchwoman. The author 
tells us much that is enlightening in the 
life of Eugénie’s adored brother, Maurice, 
known by his fine philosophical poem “Le 
Centaur”, and whose life was a_ series 
of misfortunes until his early death from 
consumption, of which his sister Eugénie 
also died a few years later. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly figures in the book, not al- 
ways to his advantage. The style of the 
narrative is a trifle sentimental at times, 
but it is worth reading for the reasons 
given above and for its reflection of the 
spiritual meaning of Eugénie’s life. 

Charles-Henry Hirsch’s new novel “La 
Passion de Bouteclou”® (Flammarion), in 
its first pages leads the reader to suppose 
that he is again entangled in a love tale, 
only to find that Bouteclou’s passion is 
his love for the farmlands upon which 
his family had lived for more than two 
and a half centuries. He is the hero 
peasant, upon whom France depends for 
her prosperity almost more than anything 
else. Hirsch can tell a story in a way that 
scarcely any readers can resist; he belongs 
in a sense to the de Maupassant line of 
conteurs. In this story he paints vivid 
pictures of the nobleman whose failing 
character leads to the loss of his lands; 
the notary who belongs to the old tradi- 
tion from choice, not from incapacity to 
do otherwise; the modern seller of other 
men’s lands, the strictly business man who 
organizes the Jlotissements which destroy 
old landed estates by selling them in min- 
ute parcels that bring in an enormous 
profit; and the peasant farmer who would 
prefer to die rather than part with an 
inch of hi$ land, whose soil is his breath 
of life. I heard not long ago an old 
French song in which a small farmer de- 
clares his love and admiration for his 
oxen: “J’ai deux beaux boeufs dans mon 
étable, Deux boeufs blancs marqués de 
rouge”, and that he would prefer death 
by hanging to separation from them and 
the cart they draw! This is inherent in the 


French peasant, whose life is attached to 
the soil, century after century, as closely 
as the vegetables and grain that grow 
in it. Some of these farmer families have 
lived on the same farm nearly a thousand 
years. (If our American soldiers had 
known and realized these facts during the 
War, many of the incidents which hap- 
pened to annoy and shock them might 
have been understood and palliated.) 

The latest novel of that indefatigable 
writer, Henry Bordeaux, also deals with 
peasants vividly portrayed. It is entitled 
“Le Coeur et le Sang” (Plon), and is 
the dramatic story of the seduction of a 
young girl by a man who refuses to 
marry her and is killed by her brother. 
It is dedicated to Rudyard Kipling, who 
had written a preface to the English 
edition of Bordeaux’s “La Vie Héroique de 
Guynemer”, the American edition of which 
was prefaced by Theodore Roosevelt. M. 
Bordeaux is at work on a new book to 
be entitled “Le Paysan”. It will appear 
in a series called “Les Caractéres de ce 
Temps”, in which Mgr. Julien’s “Le 
Prétre” has already been published. 


ae 


M. Alfred Mortier, who has specialized 
in Italian literature, has undertaken the 
translation of the dramatic works of Ruz- 
zante (1502-1542), popular comedies 
which have not hitherto been translated in- 
to French owing to the difficulties of the 
numerous dialects used by the characters. 
M. Mortier has recently published the first 
volume of his work, which consists of 
biographical and literary studies of the 
dramatist-—“his family, his milieu, and his 
time, his life as an actor, the origin and 
nature of his talent”—with a critical 
analysis of each play, and which bears the 
title “Ruzzante” (Peyronnet). The sec- 
ond volume will contain the comedies 
which are promised to be “a revelation”. 

Judging by certain publishers’? announce- 
ments, the coming season will be a busy 
and interesting one in the world of 
French books. It would seem that the 
higher goes the cost of living, the more 
complicated become the political and so- 
cial troubles of the country, the more 
books are written and read. There were 
33334 books published here this year be- 
tween January 1st and August 3oth, in- 
cluding all subjects, from an anthology 
of modern poetry to a manual on butch- 
ery... Critics admit that they are over- 
worked and overwhelmed. They do not, 
for all that, lose their critical calm, nor 
cultivate the vulgar haste of the onrush- 
ing multitude. For instance, a volume on 
the ‘Jeunesse de Renan”, noticed by the 
present writer in the Saturday Review for 
May 16th last, received due attention in 
the Journal des Débats in September. But 
this was exceptionally leisurely. 


ss 
There seems to be unusual interest in 
foreign literature. An ancient Chinese 


tale, “La Brise au Clair de Lune” (Gras- 
set), designated as the first novel of 
love and adventure, has been translated by 
Soulié de Morant. It appeared in China 
six hundred years ago and has attained 
a circulation of one hundred million 
copies. (It is advertised as having had 
more readers than the Bible). Then, 
there are a number of new Algerian and 
Moroccan stories. Italian works are al- 
ways being translated, and English novels 
too; translations of American books ap- 
pear now and then. There is a new 
edition of Remy de Gourmont’s “Bryant 
et Emerson” (La Centaine); and “Le 
Génie d’Edgar Poé”, by Camille Mau- 
clair, the Academy-crowned art critic, is 
now being published serially in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire and will be brought out in 
book form by Albin Michel. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s “Les Etats-Unis d’Améri- 
que” is issued by Alcan, and there is a 
“Catalogue des Manuscrits Américains de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale’ (Champion), by 
H. Omont. 

Lucien Dubech’s edition of the “Oeuvres 
de Racine” (Cité des Livres) is just com- 
pleted by the appearance of the fifth 
and sixth volumes, which contain the “Ab- 
régé de lHistoire de Port-Royal”, “Corre- 
spondance”, and the “Poésies Diverses”. 
These poems and psalms of Racine’s are 
considered perfect in lyrical expression, 
and for a long time have not been ob- 
tainable in book-shops. M. Dubech is the 
author of poems, essays, and dramatic crit- 
icism. He published last summer “Les 
Chefs de File et la Jeune Génération” 
(Plon). 
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Thomas N. Carver’s 


THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC 
REVOLUTION 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


A remarkable analysis 
of our labor situation 
which is causing 
wide discussion 
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The Panchatantra 


is attracting the attention we 
predicted. In two weeks the 
first edition of these wonder- 
ful old tales from the Sanskrit 
was oversold. 


Ask your bookdealer to show 
you Arthur Ryder’s trans- 
lation of some of the most 
fascinating stories in the 
world. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Two New Editions 


The Financial Organization 
of Societyis a new ap- 
proach to thestudy of the 
whole financial structure. 
Mr. Moulton has come to 
believe that the commercial 
banking system, far from 
being only a creator of me- 
dia ofexchange for usein the 
marketing of goods, really 
occupies a dominant posi- 
tion in the entire financial 
and business structure. His 
text has been entirely re- 
organized on this basis. 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


Current Economic Problems 
has for several years been 
the outstanding book in 
its field. To take account 
of the swiftly marching 
events of developing indus- 
trialism, and to bring into 
the discussion contempo- 
rary questions of economic 
importance, Walton H. 
Hamilton has revised the 
text so thoroughly that it 
is now practically new. 


84.00, postpaid $4.25. 


Chhiversity of lhicagoP ress 


CHICAGO 


3rd big edition 


Anderson 
Captures 
America 


Anderson “as American as 
Walt Whitman” —{N. Y. World) 
has finally captured America. 
Unwversal critical approval, in 
which the old guard of criti- 
cism falls in line with che ad- 
vance guard 1s followed by a 
sale in three weeks for DARK 
LAUGHTER greater than the 
total sale of any previous 


novel by him. 


Dark 
Laughter 


by 
Sherwood Anderson 


“The first chapter ts as consum- 
mate a piece of art as the first 
—_ of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
and the rest of che book 1s keyed 
” —Stuart P. Sher- 


Herald Tribune. 


“Anderson has wrought a master- 
piece.” — Laurence Stallings, 
N.Y World. 


“There ts life im Sherwood Ander- 
son's work, life chat bubbles and 
surges —life and vigor and crude 
poetry.” — New York Eve. Post. 

“This 1s the chosen or Godgiven 
field of Sherwood Anderson—the 
revelation of human minds, of our 
own minds ”— Edwin Bjorkman, 
N Y Sun. $2.50 


Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


THE MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN Rome. By A. 
L. Frothingham. Macmillan. $3. 

ELEMENTS OF FoRM AND DESIGN IN CLASSIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur Stratton. Scrib- 
ners. $7.50. : 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AND OTHER FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. By Miguel Covarrubias. Knopf. 
$3 net. 

DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE. By Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. Theatre Arts. 

AMERICAN PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS. By 
Lorinda M. Bryant. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

CARTOONS FROM LiFe. By Ellison Hoover. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $1.50. 


Belles Lettres 


THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. By 
ABEL CHEVALLEY. Knopf. 1925. $2.50. 


Originally intended as an_ introduction 
to modern English fiction for French 
students, M. Chevalley’s brief volume 
now appears in an English version by 
Ben Ray Redman. The book offers a 
slight sketch of the development of the 
English novel before 1800, a concise 
account of the tendencies exemplified in 
the work of certain Victorian novelists, 
chapters on Butler and James, and _ five 
chapters devoted to ‘the development of 
the novel during the thirty years pre- 
ceding 1920. It may be seen that the 
author covers an extensive territory in 
exceedingly brief space. The treatment 
is necessarily suggestive and impression- 
istic rather than analytic and_ critical; 
there are obvious lacune some of which 
the author acknowledges apologetically; 
there are peculiar distortions of perspec- 
tive accountable only by the fact that 
the book was intended for French, not 
English or American, readers. M. Chev- 
alley has devoted considerable space to 
the consideration of writers of compara- 
tively inconsiderable artistic significance; 
he has passed over in a sentence the work 
of writers whose contemporary influence 
is of some importance. Yet, on the 
whole, his book is provocative and emi- 
nently readable. It is chiefly interesting, 
not for its informative or critical values, 
but for its candid expression of a French 
response to modern English fiction. From 
this point of view its occasional defects 
are as admirably stimulating as its fre- 
quent lucidities. And the American read- 
er will undoubtedly profit from the con- 
stant and suggestive comparison of Eng- 
lish with French fiction. 


THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE. By 
W. E. Witiiams. International Pub- 
lishers. 1925. $2. 

A useful critical account of the develop- 
ment of the various forms of English lit- 
erature in verse and prose. The author’s 
taste is catholic, his style free from 
pedantry, his choice of selections discrimi- 
nating. The Elizabethan lyric unfor- 
tunately receives less attention than it 
deserves while undue emphasis, perhaps, 
is given to the contemporary drama, but, 
in general, proportions are well main- 
tained. The book should be particularly 
acceptable to teachers and college students 


of English. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS IN SOCIAL IN- 

TERPRETATION. Edited by Howarp 
W. Opum. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1925. 


This is a collection of essays by South- 
erners on ten semi-contemporary Southern- 
ers in the series for which Woodrow Wil- 
son wrote his “Robert E. Lee.” The most 
interesting of them, the introductory one 
by Professor Odum, is rather out of key 
with the rest as it is mainly a pathetic 
wail over the lack of real leadership in the 
South, while his less idealistic colleagues 
are content to claim greatness for certain 
individuals of their section in a manner 
whch reminds one of the current tone 
of Los Angeles. Woodrow Wilson, Walter 
Page, Joel Chandler Harris, and Booker 
Washington (whose inclusion gives pleas- 
ing evidence of liberality) are the only 
names of national interest. One won- 
ders at the exclusion of Sidney Lanier 


from a list which includes so many 
figures of less importance. 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ‘ST. 


FRANCIS. Translated by T. W. Ar- 
NOLD. Stokes. 1925. $3. 


Such a beautiful presentation edition as 
this of the “Fioretti” calls for welcom- 
ing notice. Thirty-two illustrations in 
color and half-tone, each a reproduction 


of some old master, enhance the value of 
Mr. Arnold’s simple and unaffected trans- 
lation wherein the biblical English seldom 
palls. Dr. Guido Biagi, of the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana at Florence, writes a preface 
arguing that the “Little Flowers” possesses 
only a restricted value if regarded from 
the biographical point of view,a fact gen- 
erally true of all imaginative literature. His 
contention that the book is not a literary 
work, but a piece of folk-lore, is, we 
think, rather unfortunate apposition. Is it 
not both? Of all medizval books, except- 
ing “The Divine Comedy,” “The Little 
Flowers” most deserves its modern repu- 
tation and one more in the long succession 
of editions is a promising sign that its 
popularity does not wane. 


CENTURY READINGS IN ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by 
John W. Cunliffe and Grant Showerman. 
Century. $5. 

SMALL Wares. By the author of “The Notion- 
Counter.” Little, Brown. 

TWENTY MILES OuT: INDESCRETIONS OF A Com- 
MUTER’S WIFE. By Herself. Little, Brown. 
$1.25 net. 

SAMUEL DANIEL: A DEFENSE OF RyME. 

THOMAS CAMPION: OBSERVATION IN THE ART 
OF ENGLISH Poesie. Dutton. $1.50. 

JOHN MARSTON: THE ScouRGE OF VILLANIE. 
Dutton. $1.50. 

THAMYRIS OR Is THERE A FUTURE FOR PoETRY? 
By R. C. Trevelyan. Dutton. $1. 

THINGS SEEN AND HeEarp. By Edgar J. Good- 
speed. University of Chicago. $2. 

—— Fiction. By Christopher Ward. Holt. 
$1.90. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE. By 
George T. Northrop. University of Chicago 
Press. $3. 

THE LONDON Comepy. By C. P. 

Medici Socicty. 

THE ENGLISH Comic CHARACTERS. By J. B. 
Priestly. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

OccIDENTAL GLEANINGS. By Lafacadio Hearn. 
Edited by Albert Mordell. Dodd, Mead. 
2 vols. $6. 

THE Future. By A. W. Low. International 
Publishers. $2. 

THE CRAFT oF LITERATURE. By W. E. Williams. 
International Publishers. $2. 

GENIUS AND Disaster. By Jeannette Marks. 
Adelphi. $3 net. 

Tas Art oF DESCRIPTION. 
Nicolson. Crofts. $2.50. 

Tae Essays oF MOonTAIGNE. Translated by 
George B. Ives. Harvard University Press. 
2 vols. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN _ AtTTITUDE. By 
George Jean Nathan. Knopf. $2.50 net. 

Oxrorp OBSERVATIONS. By J. Ainsworth Mor- 
gan, Hitchock. 

“Ip I May.” By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $2. 

LrreraRyY CoNTRASTS. Selected and edited by 
C. Alphonso Smith. Ginn. $2.36. ‘ 

JuNGLE Peace. By William Beebe. Modern Li- 
brary. 


Hawkes. 


By Marjorie H. 


Biography 

BYRON IN PERSPECTIVE. 
SyMON. Stokes. 1925. $3. 
After the glut of centenary literature 
Mr. Symon’s book is rather belated and 
will not perhaps attract the attention it 
deserves. Apart from some small light 
which the author, writing from Aberdeen, 
is able to throw on Byron’s childhood 
in that town, there is nothing particularly 
new in the book. But Mr. Symon does 
justify his title and does not come to his 
subject with the usual predilections which 
are the peculiar possession of Byron 
students. He devotes a very large sec- 
tion of his book to Byron’s childhood in 
Scotland and schooldays at Harrow. He 


By J. D. 


dwells with particular emphasis on a 
hitherto neglected aspect of the poet’s 
origins—his Scot’s ancestry and _ feeling 
for Scotland. The chapter on “The 


Byronic Hero” is a piece of shrewd and 
searching biographical and literary criti- 
cism bearing evidence to the close scholar- 
ship of the author. He is particularly 
sensible, too, in treating Byron’s marriage 
and he does not over-emphasize the sex- 
ual side of his temperament in the old 
familiar manner. Mr Symon has steered 
his way very courageously and reasonably 
between some of those rocks where many 
a previous biographer and critic has met 
with shipwreck. The book is remarkably 
well written and the facts and _ theories 
he repeats and suggests are marshalled 
with real acumen. 

CHARLES M. SHELDON: HIS LIFE 

STORY. Doran. 1925. $2.50. 

Charles M. Sheldon is known chiefly 
as the author of “In His Steps”, a brief, 
simple story based on the life of Christ. 
It was first read to his congregation in 
Topeka, Kansas, and later published by the 
Chicago Advance. The story was popu- 
lar and there was a defective copyright. 
As a result more than 22,000,000 copies 
have been sold, published by fifty different 
publishers, and translated into twenty lan- 
guages. The story of “In His Steps”, told 
for the first time by Dr. Sheldon, is one 
of the outstanding chapters of this auto- 
biography. 

Dr. Sheldon 

(Continued on next page) 


became an_ international 








Dutton s 


RECENT BOOKS 

You can form some idea of the 
satistying range of the Dutton 
publications from this fortnight’s 
Output, 
ARCHITECTURE 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSES 

By J. ALFRED GOTCH 

Tells the fascinating story of t 

development of domestic archi- 

tecture with anecdotes, incidents 
illustrate 


manners and customs of succes 


and pictures’ which 


sive periods. $7.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
YOUTH AND THE EAST 
By EDMUND CANDLER 
The author was a_ teacher 
sensitive, self-conscious India, 
daring newspaper correspondent 
in Thibet, a traveler in out-of-th« 
As he says it is 
“unconventional” autobiography 
but the better for that $6.00 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE EARL BISHOP 
By W. S. CHILDE-PEMBER- 
TON 


way corners. 


Traveller, art patron, Bishop 

Derry and Earl of Bristol, Fredet 
ick Hervey played a leading part 
in the troubled politics of Ireland 


in the late 18th century. Letter 
from well-known folk are it 
cluded throwing light upon Ire 


land of that day. 
In two volumes, $12.00 


THE CAVALIER SPIRIT 

By CYRIL H. HARTMANN 
In which the author of that charm- 
ing study of the court of Charle 
II “‘La Belle Stuart’’ uses the life 
and works of Richard Lovelace, 
poet and soldier, t 
entire period. 


FICTION 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST 

By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
3y many, considered her finest 
novel this has been re-issued for 
the sake of those who were so 
unfortunate as to miss her work 
until “Joanna Godden” roused an 
admiration fully sustained by her 
latest nove l, “The George and the 
Crown”’. $2.00 


MUSIC 
THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
MUSIC 
By ADOLF WEISSMANN 
\ valuable addition to the grou 
of music books which includ 
I gon Wellesz’ “Arnold Schon 


berg”. $2.25 
NONSENSE 
THE KING’S BREAKFAST 


One of your favorite poems fron 
A. A. MILNE’S delightful ““Wher 
we were very young”, set to 

music by H. Fraser-Simson, with 
an absurdly funny introduction by 
Mr. Milne. $2.00 
By the way, there is just ready a 
Gift Edition of “When we were 
very young” which bids fair to 
be the popular holiday book thi 
season. $3.00 


POETRY 


AMERICAN SILHOUETTES 
By ARTHUR CREW INMAN 


Who, observing the passing throng 

in an unusual detachment, ob- 

serves and writes of the_figures 

who go by. $2.00 
SCIENCE 

CHEMISTRY AND CI: ILIZATIO¢ 

By ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN 


interpret an 
$3.00 


Who gives a general view of what 
chemistry has done and hopes to 
jo for mankind. Revised edition, 
with a new chapter.j,g.y ($2.50 


TRAVEL i] Tim 
THE REMAKING OF THE NATIONS 
By J. H. NICHOLSON 


An account of a journey made in 
1922 during which the author 
made a special study of the 
avenues of interaction between 
the cultures of the Orient and of 
Europe 5 


£5.00 
Send for our catalogue 


NEW BOOKS--FALL, 1925 
Address 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Another book for the 


epicure in reading 








a 
“ DIPPER 
HILL 


Anne Bosworth Greene 
Author of ‘‘The Lone Winter’’ 


“Fh. 


BOUT the author’s previous volume, “The Lone Winter,” the 

New York Times said: ‘‘A book for the epicure in reading, for 
those who like a flavor distinctive, unique, a pungent tang of mood and 
personality.” And “Dipper Hill” is more of the same. It is an account 
of a summer on a Vermont farm, as full of the author’s singular charm 
and sensitive interpretation, of her sunny and amusingly spicy humor, 


ot her thoughtful philosophy and shrewd sense as was its predecessor. 


Vhat book, a narrative of a woman wintering alone on a farm with 
thirty ponies, a saddle horse or so, two dogs and a cat, achieved a re- 
markab‘e success. “The author has the gift of finding tremendous and 
unusual values in experiences whose exterior is as simple as the bark 
of atree. In “The Lone Winter” she gave the stark, spare, clear, cold 
delicate beauty of winter; here is the flood-tide of life, humanity re- 
turning, the flush of beauty that in this northern land has some spiritual 
quality that softer lands can never have; here is the same charm- = 
ing woman with her delightful rascals of ponies, her daughter 


Babs and, in magnificent addition, an obstinate but finally 


triumphant, highly personal and epic flower-garden. 


At all bookstores. Price $2.50 
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figure again, through another channel. In 
1900, he was given for the space of one 
week the editorship and control of the 
Topeka Daily Capital and authorized to 
run the paper as he thought Christ would 
run a “Christian daily”. During this 
week the paper jumped in daily circula- 
tion from 15,000 to 367,000 copies. Fur- 
thermore, a plea published in the Capital 
for contributions to alleviate suffering 
from famine in India resulted in dona- 
tions amounting to $100,000. The history 
of this unique experiment is given in 
detail. 

Dr. Sheldon’s influence was not all of a 
spectacular nature, and he writes _inti- 
mately of his school and travel days, of 
his pastorates in Vermont and Kansas, and 
of his later editorship of the New York 


Christian Herald, revealing the strong 
guiding principles of his life. Common 


sense, a deep love of humanity, religious 
fervor, and untiring enthusiasm for the 
task at hand attended him from the very 
first. In writing this life story, his assur- 
ance is tempered throughout by his humil- 
ity, and he tells of his success and achieve- 
ments in a manner which should charac- 
terize all autobiography. 


THREE MASTER BUILDERS AND ANOTHER. By 
Pelham H. Box. Lippincott. $5. 

ELIJAH Cops. Yale University Press. $1.50. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEKHOV. 
Translated and edited by S. S. Koteliansky 
and Philip Tomlinson. Doran. $6 net. 

THE VANISHED PoMPS OF YESTERDAY. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton. Doran. 3 vols. $2.50 net 
each. 

THE PAPERS OF SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. Edited 
by Alexander C. Flick. Albany: University 
of State of New York. 

A DrpLtomat Looks at Europe. By Richard 
Washburn Child. Duffield. $4. 

FRANCESCO PETRARCA. London: Sheldon Press. 

P10zzt MARGINALIA. By Percival Merritt. Har- 
vard University Press. $3. 

IN THE Days oF My FATHER GENERAL GRANT. 
By Jesse R. Grant. Harpers. $3 50. 

Memories OF Ninety YEARS. By Mrs. E. W. 
Ward. Holt. $5. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN LOYALIST. 
Edited by Jonathan Boucher. Houghton Miff- 
lin. R 

THE Dreamer. By Mary Newton 
Lippincott. $3.50. 

Tue Lire oF CHARLES DicKENS. By John Fors- 
ter. Lippincott. 2 vols. ; 

MADAME RecAMIER. By Edward Herriot. Boni 
& Liveright. 2 vols. $7.50. 

EpGAR ALLEN Por Letters TILL Now Un- 
PUBLISHED. By Mary Newton Stanard. Lip- 
pincott. 


Stanard. 


Drama 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM: A Comedy. By 
EpEN PuiLipotrs. Macmillan. 1925. 
$1.75. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has conceived and 
executed his new play with just the right 
amount of mechanical precision to assure 
a second sentimental success on the stage 
of popular comedy. The atmosphere and 
tone of the play are similar in all respects 
to what was seen in his last great English 
success “The Farmer’s Wife”. The theme 
is a variation of the Montagu-Capulet 
story and it is well spiced with local color 
and the rural-simplicity atmosphere with a 
streak of mild dialect across the dialogue. 
One feels from the outset that the irate 
father is at heart “a good fellow and ’twill 
all be well:’ and so he is, as the happy 
ending shows. The humor is amiable though 
not very striking. Mr. Phillpotts plays 
his old tune on the same half-muted 
strings as before and nobody need b: of- 
fended at the noise. 


TI-ME-KUN-DAN. Translated from the 
Tibetan Text by Mitiicenr H. Mor- 
RISON. Dutton. 1925. $1.50. 


This poetic play translated from an 
early Tibetan text is one of the “Wisdom 
of the East Series”, issued in the hope of 
bringing about better good will and un- 
derstanding between the East and_ the 
West. “Ti-Me-Kun-Dan” is the hero 
of this rather lengthy verse play which 
deals with the many adventures, as well 2s 
the philosophy and religion of this Prince 
of Buddhist Benevolence who lived in a 
period considerably before the twelfth 
century. Judged from a reading  stand- 
point the play is interesting historically 
and as an expression of Buddhist philoso- 
phy; but from an acting point of view it 
is far too long-winded, involved, and ab- 
stract for practical purposes, though a 
jacket note states that it is “still acted in 
Tibetan villages in the open air by trav- 
eling actors”. When compared with “The 
Little Clay Cart”, so recently revived by 
The Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand 
Street, this drama seems lifeless and stilted, 
totally lacking in the humor and human 
characterization of this Hindu classic. 


a 


THE TRIAL OF JEsuUS. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

How To PRopucE AMATEUR PLAYS. By Barret 
H. Clark. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

THE Lorp’s Witt. By Paul Green. Holt. $2, 


WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By Mary 
Matlock Griffith. Austin, Texas: Steck, 


By John Maesefielg 


THE Day BerorE COMMENCEMENT. By F'ranei 
Neilson. Huebsch. $1.50. 
By John Galsworthy. Scribnerg, 


THE SHow. 
$1. 


THe KNAvE or Hearts. By Louise Saunders, 
Illustrated by Mazfield Parrish. Scribners, 


Economics 
INDUSTRIAL OWNERSHIP, ITS ECO. 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL | SIGNIFI. 
CANCE. By Rosert S. Brookings, 

Macmillan. 1925. $1.25. 


Mr. Brookings loves the despised, down- 
trodden Trust. His is a sort of grand- 
fatherly love, for a young thing that he 
saw come into the world, and grow up, 
and make its place there. He entered busi- 
ness, he tells us, in 1867, and retired 
in 1896, to become President of Wash. 
ington University. The Trust may have 
led a regrettable youth, but Mr. Brook. 
ings regards that as a mere incident in 
its existence, and of its future worth 
he has confident hopes. 

The small investor redeemed the Trust 


from its accompliceship to the Money 
King, according to his view. The rise in 
the number of stockholders of the Steel 


Corporation, the American Bell Telephone 
system, and other great industrial con- 
cerns is of course no new discovery; Mr, 
Brookings’s belief is that this change has 
converted trusts into innocuous and indeed 
useful public servants. The multitud: of 
small security holders, he finds, lets the 
executives alone, instead of plaguing them 
for bigger returns, and the resulting new- 
type executive pays heed to proper de- 
mands of labor and the public. Hence the 
prospect of industries run on the basis of a 
fair return on capital, and of melons for 
labor and public in the shape of vastly im- 
proved wages and working conditions, 
paid for not by despoiling owners, but 
by increased output at lower prices. 

To further this happy result, Mr. 
Brookings proposes an amendment of the 
anti-trust laws to such purpose that they 
may restrict no longer the exercise of the 
power generated by industrial concentra- 
tion, but only its abuse. He urges, as the 
means to still the worker’s fears of “work- 
ing himself out of a job,” the adoption 
of group unemployment insurance. Per- 
haps he misses an opportunity in not 
explaining how the unemployment _ in- 
surance of the future is to escape the 
drawbacks found by critics of the present 
situation in England. Unemployment in- 
surance is epidemic insurance, conflagration 
insurance, everything refractory to proba- 
bilities and the law of averages, on which 


‘ the formule of ordinary insurance rest. A 


scheme to render it bearable to payers and 
to prevent its very payment from spread- 
ing or protracting unemployment might 
help us along the way to the Promised 
Land. 

Mr. Brookings has moreover reckoned 
without that somewhat foreign-sounding 
person, the entrepreneur. He conceives of 
an industrial system in which the Trusts 
shall really be trusteeships, run by faithful 
stewards for the benefit of all concerned. 
The vitamine of industrial enterprise used 
to be material incentive. The trustee- 
executive will bear plenty of responsibility, 
but whence will come his incentive to play 
the entrepreneur, and make his system 
progress? 

The brevity of the book excuses it, in- 
deed, from detail. Its author has simply 


supplied a noteworthy suggestion which 
others may elaborate. 
THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. By C. S. 


Orwin and W. R. Peel. 
sity Press (Macmillan). 
THe RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY. 
By M. L. Requa. Macmillan. $2. 
CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. By Walton H. 
Hamilton. Chicago University Press. $4. 


Cambridge Univer- 


Education 


EDUCATION, THE MACHINE AND 
THE WORKER. By Horace M. 
KALLEN. New Republic, Inc. 1925. 
$1. 


People at first talked about labor edu- 
cation in somewhat the same way in which 
primitive savages talk about medicine. 
They failed to reckon that there might 
be numerous kinds of labor education, 
as there are of medicine. Professor Kal- 
len thinks that now, after several years 
of experiment with all sorts of bottles 
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from the educational shelf, the time has 
me to discuss prescriptions, 

He has no use for such fiery potions as 
proletkult, Leninism, or Marxism, which 
he thinks tend to drug the labor intelli- 
sence rather than strengthen it. It is in 
jct refreshing to find that he is against 
gwarms of things, in the worker world 
ys well as in the world of business, cul- 
ture, and capital; refreshing because it 
proves that a man can travel with the 
masses and still be a well rounded kicker, 
apable of disagreeing with both sides in 
the social strife. He finds that our sys- 
tem of public education has in the main 
failed to teach what the pupils needed to 
know; that its vast corps of teachers show 
“jo sense of professional integrity”; that 
successful unions lose public confidence 
as they gain power; that Christianity is 
“; complicated articraft.’ He does not 
respect ideas for their followings. 


His own prescription for the educa- 
tional needs of labor rests on the idea 
that technology in modern industry is 
power. In order to obtain a larger meas- 
ure of control in the shops where they 
make their wages, workmen, he _ believes 
must learn practical things about the ma- 
terials and the goods that they handle, 
and about machinery and __ processes. 
Workers’ interest in the details of pro- 
duction will in his judgment awaken 
when shop organizations gain somewhat 
more of a say in the conduct of the 
operations in which the wage earners en- 
gage, and when a better understanding 
with employers, diminishing the labor 
turnover, reduces the dread that workers 
have of working themselves out of a job. 
Workers, it seems, want to study drama, 
elocution, psychology and things like that 
—stimulating to the ego, remote from the 


shop, Can any change in their surround- 
ings put laboring folk, mentally, into 
business? Professor Kallen offers a pre- 


scription to make them contented, eager 
participants in the life, not the mere mo- 


tion of industry. Will they take the 
prescription? 

Our ENEMY THE CHILD. By Agnes de Li 
New Republic. % alee 


How To Write Business Letrers. By John 
A, Powell. University of Chicago. $1.50. 
How To Write. Corona Typewriting Co. 

A PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF BABYHOOoD. By 
Jessie C. Fenton. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
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of the Duma. 
BEN JOHNSON 


Vols. I and II. 


in preparation. 
selves, and will be sold separately. 


to the entire text. 


By R. G. COLLINGwoop 


lucid style.”—Art and Archaeology. 
By M. D. CALvocorEssi 


a familiar language. 


By Martin P. NILSSON 


Library Edition. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


An account of the general 
Romans. 


By JOAN PARKES 
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temporary engravings. 
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A RANDOM RECORD OF TRAVEL DURING 


A highly civilized people having lived 
of the Greek religion commences in the Minoan-Mycenaean age. 


MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Fiction 

BREAD AND JAM. By Natsro BartT- 
LEY. Doran. 1925. $2. 

In this novel of contemporary small 
city life it seems to us that Miss Bartley 
makes a significant and unexpected ad- 
vance over all of her previous work which 
we have read. It is a story of love and 
irresponsibly undertaken marriage between 
a penniless girl and a youth possessed of a 
fortune which, before the end of their 
first year together, is reduced through 
worthless investments to almost nothing. 
Faced with poverty, and with no tried 
means to combat it, he bravely chooses a 
singularly hard course to demonstrate his 
unproved worth. He and his wife re- 
main together during several trying years, 
though on her part loyalty is preserved 
only at the verge of irreparable missteps 
Toward the close, when the man is about 
to reap the first, belated fruits of his 
long struggle, the wife asserts that all 
is over and they must separate perman- 
ently. But an unlooked for factor here 
arises to bridge the disaster safely. The 
story gives an unusually distinct and com- 
prehensive view of an average youthful 
mating, its errors, misunderstandings, mu- 
tual faults, shortcomings, virtues, and 
slowly attained readjustments. 

THE RATIONAL HIND. By Ben Ames 
Wi.iiaMs. Dutton. 1925. $2. 
Fraternity, the farming community in 

Maine which Mr. Williams has endeared 
to his readers in “Evered” and “Thrifty 
Stock,” is again the setting in this story. 
Like its predecessors, “The Rational Hind” 
is a story of the soil. Only a brook and 
a backwater are added. “There are always 
little bits of wood afloat in it; there 
is apt to be a thin sheet of foamy scum. 
At first glance this seems to be altogether 
without movement, except that the dis- 
turbance of the passing stream sends faint 
ripples which make the drift and the 
dirty foam sluggishly rise and fall. The 
drift does indolently revolve upon itself. 
It is seldom that any of it escapes into the 
flow of the stream; a single twig..... 
will sometimes be found here day after 
day until it becomes waterlogged and sinks 
to rot away upon the bottom already 
thickly carpeted with oozy mold.” 








FIFTY YEARS 


Net $2.50 


With his latest volume Mr. Foulke contrasts the methods of travel today with 
those of a half century ago; shows the changes in scenes revisited after a new 
generation has appeared. Exciting experiences among the Winnebagoes in Nebraska 
in 1870, and the Carlists in Spain in 1872 are related as well as a mock duel off 
Panama in 1870 and interesting episodes with Russian revolutionists at the time 


Edited by C. H. HerrorpD and Percy SIMPSON 
The Man and His Work. 
Handmade Paper Edition, Limited. 


The first two volumes of a complete critical edition which has been many years 
These two introductory volumes make a complete book in them- 
They contain a new Life, incorporating a large 
body of fresh material, some of it hitherto unknown, with critical Introductions 
The remaining eight volumes will contain, together with the text 
of the works,a complete critical apparatus and a full commentary. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


Net $14.00 
Net $30.00 


Net $1.00. 


“This book is written by a trained philosopher with an altogether charming and 


MUSICAL TASTE AND HOW TO FORM IT 


85c. 


It will be of great interest to all who study the arts as he treats his subject in 


A HISTORY OF GREEK RELIGION 


Net $4.25. 


in Greece before the Greeks, the history 


Net $3.50. 


The first illustrated edition of a work first published (under the same title) in 
1921 as by ‘Lawrence H. Davison’. 


course of European history from the time 
The author has aimed at impressing the reader with the main features 
of history rather than with minute details. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


of the 


Net $7.00. 


An account of the roadways and riverways of England, and the sea routes; the 
conveyances used; the accommodation of travellers; and the perils and pleasures of 
The book is fully illustrated, chiefly from con- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street :: 


New York City 


The author seeks to show in the story 
of a backwater family that in the huge 
scheme of things it is ordained that men 
and women who withdraw themselves 
from life must free themselves from their 
seclusion—or slowly rot and die. 

There are characters, and splendid ones 
—a family, a town, a countryside. Yet 
the interest lies in the soil, the passing of 
a meadow, the brook, and the backwater, 
where a traveling muskrat occasionally 
turns, ‘tears the foam and dislodges drift 
which has been there for days, and sends 
it out to be caught by the current and 
swept away. Such was the drift, and such 
was the family, the town, and the country- 
side. 

SNUFFS AND BUTTERS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By ELten N. La Morre. 
Century. 1925. $1.75. 

Knowing that Miss La Motte is what 
one might call a natural born crusader it 
was rather difficult for us to “swallow” th: 
publisher’s statement concerning her latest 
work, “Stuffs and Butters, and Other 
Stories,” that “it is the least possible propa- 
gandic in form.” “Least possible for El- 
len N. La Motte,” ‘they should have said. 
It was with many misgivings we picked up 
the volume, and upon reading the title 
story we felt that our misgivings had been 
justified. Here was a story filled with a 
deep underlying hatred of England and 
her apparent hypocrisies. But as we read 
on through story after story (nine in all) 
a deep respect for Miss La Motte as a 
story teller took possession of us. Each 
seemed better than the last, yet the last is 
no better than the first. They are all 
fine, powerful, stories, full of both the 
depths and heights of humanity as it 
exists in the Far East. 

At the beginning of “Proof,” one of 
the stories, she says: 


These things happen so easily out in the 
East, in the Far Eastern tropics, although they 
also happen easily enough in other parts of 
the world, God knows. But out in the East— 
perhaps it is because of the heat. That 
strange moist heat which makes things grow 
so mightily, with such richness and fragrance 
and color, although this has its sinister side 
too, and produces rank, poisonous developments. 
Well, too, it does make sometimes for that 
which is noble and lofty. 


Whatever it is, heat or just deep Orien- 
tal passion, it produces strange, weird, 
things; and whether or not you ignore 
Miss La Motte’s uncontrollable flings at 
Great Britain you will enjoy her stories 


immensely. 

THE IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR. By 
NorMAN VEDDER. Stokes. 1925. $2. 
This is a story about the unusual re- 

semblance of two men and the peculiar 

consequences. Arthur Arthurton, — the 
younger son of an English peer, meets 

a genial adventurer so exactly his double 

that he persuades him with sudden eager- 

ness to assume his identity for an indefi- 
nite period. The impostor enters his 
role with sufficient ease to fool a num- 


ber of Arthur’s acquaintances, but he fails 
to pass the scrutiny of those who knew 
double intimately. For reason 
or another, however, exposure is delayed 
in each instance. His active 
humor pleases them, and his presence is 
preferred to Arthur’s. Then things b:gin 
to happen. The sudden death of Arthur’s 
father and elder brother gives the title 
to the impostor. The latter would now 
willingly relinguish his réle, but Arthur 
is not to be found and Arthur’s sister, 
with whom he has fallen in love, urges 
him to continue the part until her broth- 
er’s reappearance. ‘The becomes 
quite complicated, but all ends well. 

The novel meets the standard expected 
by the readers of our popular periodicals, 
Its plot is intricate but smooth, artificial 
but engaging; and it is written with verve 
and in a racy The opinion of 
“the well-known critic” to the contrary, 
the story is an obvious tour de force and 
not “as simply human as the intimate 
drama of each reader’s own life.” Never- 
theless it is cleverly enough to 
retain the reader’s the end. 
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GENTLEMAN RICHES. By LUucILLE 
BorpEN. Macmillan. 1925. $2.50. 
The vital strength of Mrs. Borden’s 

ably: written novel is undermined by the 

irrelevant introduction of lengthy dis- 
cussions, by the characters, of conflicting 
religious doctrines and beliefs. These con- 


stantly and unwarrantably impede the 
natural progress of the tale and divert 
the reader’s attention from the central 


interests of the narrative, which are well 
worth following. The heroine, Ginestra 
Dane, a _ negative, sweet-tempered girl 
of vast inherited wealth, is thwarted in 
(Continued on page 225) 
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You who dream of Crecy and Agin- 
court, here is a story!” 


THE 
UNHURRYING 
CHASE 


By H. F. M. PRESCOTT 
Laurence Stallings says: “No other 
chivalrous romance is equal to it. 
It abounds in incident. 
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Books of the Fall 


By Amy 
T HE melancholy days are come, the 
- saddest of the year, when books pour 
in in increasing flood and time to read 
them is nowhere to be found. Books to 
the right of us, books to the left of us, 
books on the chairs, books still in their 
wrappers piled on the floor, and time only 
to skim the first page of one, the last of 
middle chapter of a 
third. We are reminded of a drawing 
we saw years ago in a comic weekly 
depicting the small boy’s idea of heaven— 
after room in endless row all 
walled and ceiled with candy, and the 
entranced youth advancing through them 
tasting never a sweet, so fearful was he 
that when he reached the best his appe- 
tite would be too jaded to enjoy it. We 
are hardened by long experience, and 
know that if we nibble judiciously we 
can swallow enough to get the flavor 
if not the content of the tempting morsels 
piled up before us, enough to convey 
to the reader the general character of the 
new publications offered for his delecta- 
tion so that he may judge for himself 
whether they will be to his taste. 


another, and_ the 


room 


es 
It is a good publishing season. We 
hear it from every side, and even the 
publishers concede it. Indeed their works 


proclaim their judgment, for if 
the new volumes there are few 
of the largest importance the general run 
of the fall books is of excellent quality. 
among the list of 


among 
that are 


Familiar names are 
authors, especially among that of the nov- 
elists. H. G. Wells, with “Christina 
Alberta’s Father” (Macmillan) returns to 


the whimsical and fantastic mood of 
some of his earlier writing; Conrad, alas! 
no longer writing is nevertheless repre- 


sented with (Doubleday, 
Page), the Napolenic novel on which he 
had been engaged for years which 
he left unfinished at his deatlf; Galsworthy 
is represented by an excellent collection of 
his short tales entitled “Caravan” (Scrib- 
ners), Frank Swinnerton is to issue before 
“The Elder Sister’ (Doran), a 
novel in which he treats the theme of two 
sisters in love with one man in such a way 
as to permit of its tragedy being mingled 
with comedy; Hugh Walpole announces 
a novel with the piquant title ‘Portrait 
of a Man with Red Hair?” (Doran), An- 
thony Hope makes his bow to the public 


“Suspense” 


and 


long 


again with “Little Tiger” (Doran), one 
of those stories of English society in 


which he has on occasions in the past been 
so happily clever. A. S. M. Hutchinson 
in his “One Increasing Purpose”? (Little, 
Brown) presents himself in thinly veiled 
disguise in a tale which is marked by the 
earnestness characteristic of the author; 
Hilaire Belloc weaves an ingenious and 
jocose story in his sportive fooling with 
the identity of “Mr, Petre? (McBride) ; 
G. K. Chesterton yields to his love of 
the paradoxical and the diverting in his 
“Tales of the Long Bow” (Dodd, Mead) ; 
David Garnett on the other hand to a 
great degree discards the curious and in 
“The Sailor’s Return” (Knopf) presents a 
story that is none the less effective because 
it lacks in great part the daring fantasy 
that lent his earlier works their quality, 
and Francis Brett Young in “Cold Har- 
bour” (Knopf) weaves a tale of mystery 
and supernormal happening that for at 
least half of its length is as cleverly sus- 
tained as any book of the sort we have 
read, but which, if truth be told, falls 
off in the second part. 
st 

To turn to the American novelists: 
Willa Cather in “The Professor’s House” 
(Knopf) displays anew her delicate ar- 
tistry while Sherwood Anderson proves 
once again that he has one of the most 
interesting minds among contemporary au- 
thors of fiction in his “Dark Laughter” 
(Boni & Liveright) a projection of the 
irony of passion; Elinor Wylie trium- 
phantly demonstrates that her remarkable 
fancy, brilliant gift for colorful language, 
and ability to create an exotic scene and 
atmosphere that are yet plausible and con- 
vincing have suffered no diminution in the 
interval between the writing of “Jennifer 
Lorn” and her new book, “The Venetian 
Glass Nephew” (Doran). In “Thunder 
on the Left” (Doubleday, Page) Christo- 


pher Morley’s ability shows an_ enrich- 
ment that lifts him from the ranks of 
the delightful novelists to that of the 


considerable ones, 
A book that has achieved distinction 
through its winning of the prize offered 


LovEMAN 


by Harpers for the best tale submitted 
in its novel competition is Anne Parrish’s 
“The Perennial Bachelor”, a romance laid 
in Wilmington, Delaware, and depicting 
the decline of a family through a period 
beginning about the time of the Civil 
War, and continuing to the present. Dos 
Passos’s “Manhattan Transfer?” (Harpers), 
announced for publication in the near fu- 
ture is said to be a highly impressionistic 
study of American life, in the Joyce man- 
ner, and is a volume that will be await- 
ed with interest. The international minded 
will find much to hold their attention in 
L. R. Lysaght’s “My Tower in Desmond” 
(Macmillan), a portrayal of recent events 
in Ireland. 


et 


Novels of the American scene, interest- 
ing in that they seem to indicate a reces- 
sion of the wave of bitterness that marked 


such books a short time ago, include 
among their number “Taboo,” by Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele (Harcourt, Brace), 


“Women,” by Booth Tarkington, (Dou- 
bleday, Page), a portrayal of suburban 
life, “Wanderings,” by Robert Herrick 
(Harcourt, Brace), “The Kenworthys,” by 
Margaret Wilson (Harpers), “Runaway,” 
by Floyd Dell (Doran), the story of a 
father and daughter; “A Bush That 
Burned,” by Marjorie Barkley McClure 
(Minton, Balch); “Wind,” an anonymous 
tale (Harpers); “The Office,” by Nathan 
Asch (Harcourt, Brace), “An American 
Tragedy,” by Theodore Dreiser (Boni & 
Liveright), the first novel to appear from 
its author’s pen in ten years; “Porgy,” by 
Du Bose Heyward (Doran), a depiction 
of Southern negro life; “P. A. L.” by 
Captain Felix Riesenberg (McBride), the 
chronicle of a business adventurer extraor- 
dinary,” “And They Lived Happily Ever 
After,” by Meredith Nicholson (Scrib- 
ners); “All the Sad Young Men,” (Scrib- 
ners), a volume of short stories by F, 
Scott Fitzgerald; “Possession” (Stokes), a 
novel in which Louis Bronfield reintro- 
duces some of the characters of his “The 
Green Bay Tree” and depicts the progress 
of an American girl, brought up in a 
mill town in the Middle West, through 
various circles of society to the life of 
New York and Europe; and “Prairie,” 
by Walter Muilenburg (Viking Press), a 
strong novel in which a new writer proves 
his mettle. Kathleen Norris, in “Little 
Ships,’ (Doubleday, Page), has sketched 
her tale against the background of San 
Francisco, while in “Bread Givers” (Dou- 
bleday, Page) Anna Yezierska depicts life 
in the New York Ghetto. Emily Post of 
“Book of Etiquette” fame has shown the 
social code at work in a novel entitled 
“Parade” (Funk & Wagnalls). In “Glass 
Window” (Little, Brown) Lucy Furman 
again depicts the “quare women” of the 
southern mountains, Other books that 
should have mention are Pierre Coalfleet’s 
“Hare and Tortoise” (Duffield), a book 
which ran serially in the Forum; “The 
Rector of Maliseet,” by Leslie Reid (Dut- 
ton), a promising novel by a new author; 
“The Madonna of the Barricades” (Har- 
court, Brace), a book which introduces 
the noted English editor and author for 
the first time in the rdle of a novelist; 
Gilbert Parker’s historical novel, “The 
Power and the Glory” (Harpers), a story 
of the days of La Salle; Martin Arm- 
strong’s “At the Sign of the Goat and 
Compasses” (Harpers); ‘“Romance—The 
Loveliest Thing,’ -by Dorothy Black 
(Holt); “Quest,” by Katharine Newlin 
Burt (Houghton Mifflin); “Greenery 
Street,” by Denis Mackail (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; “Shanklin,” by Webb Waldron 
(Houghton Mifflin); “The Marriage 
Guest,” by Konrad Bercovici (Boni & 
Liveright) ; “The Swinging Caravan,” by 
Achmed Abdullah (Century); “Dr. Tran- 
sit,’ by I. S. (Boni & Liveright); “The 
Chicken Wagon Family,” by Barry Bene- 
field (Century) ; “Peter Vacuum,” by An- 
thony Gibbs (Dial); “The Great Pan- 
dolfo,” by W. J. Locke (Dodd, Mead) ; 
“The Red Lamp,” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart (Doran); “The Selmans,” by V. R. 
Emanuel (Dial); “Romeo in Moon Vil- 
lage,” by George Barr McCutcheon 
(Dodd, Mead); “Andrew Bride of Paris,” 
by Henry Sydnor Harrison (Houghton 
Mifflin); “The Misty Flats,” by Helen 
Woodbury (Little, Brown); “Queen’s Fol- 
ly,’ by Stanley J. Weyman (Longmans, 
Green), a romance of stagecoach days in 
England; “Ernestine Sophie,” by Sophia 
Cleugh (Macmillan); “The Happy Fail- 
ure,” by Solita Solano (Putnam); ‘“Sam- 











Scots dialect 
that makes Scotch dialect poetry so 


HAT is it about the 
haunting? Or is the magic not in the 
dialect but in the fact that the Scotch are 
not only a canny but also an uncanny peo- 
ple, haunted by ghostly grandeur, “by old 
unhappy far-off things and battles long 
ago,” by the natural melancholy of crag 
and tarn? The Scotch temperament is 
certainly courageous, independent, roman- 
tic in the extreme. “Broad Scots” is a 
language full of astonishingly expressive 
phrase. Scotch poetry leaves its deep 
impress for both of these reasons. The 
Irish have many words and phrases just 
as strangely evocative and full of original 
observation. Irish dialect is delightful, 
Celtic melancholy the very stuff of poetry, 
and we learn from the encyclopedia that 
Scotland received its name from the Scots 
who arrived thither from Ireland. There 
are many similarities indeed between the 
Caledonians and the Hibernians when they 
turn to the arts. The peculiar intermix- 
ture of humor with pathos in much of 
their finest writing is a case in point, But 
we do not intend here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of comparative merits. Both races 
are grand singing and fighting races. To- 
day it merely happens to be Scotch poetry 
that prompts our musing. Scotch poetry, 
as we hope to show is still intensely alive. 
One does not have to go back to the old 
ballad books entirely to prove the Scotch 
a poetic people. ‘There is plenty of fresh 
evidence of their genius in the art. 

When a Scot speaks of the “braw bir- 
lin? airth,” he gives one, somehow, an 
entirely fresh conception of this oblate 
spheroid upon which we precariously cling. 
And even when a Scot writes in English 
his rhymes take on a distinct old clay- 
more clang. We are thinking especially, 
at the present moment, of the distinguished 
work of one fine romantic Scot, Neil Mun- 
ro. The very titles of many of his 
romances, published by Blackwood, give 
one his temper. He wrote “Doom Castle” 
and “John Splendid.” His is “The Lost 
Pibroch,” “Children of Tempest,” ‘The 
Daft Days” and “Shoes of Fortune.” In 
his “Lament for MacLeod of Raasay” he 
produced what is our idea of a great and 
stirring poem. And, as we would far 
rather have you read the “real thing,” 
than listen to our own mediocre comments 
upon it, here is that “Lament,” in full for 
all lovers of poetry to exult in: 


Allan Ian Og Macleod of Raasay, 

Treasure of mine, lies yonder dead in Loose, 

His body unadorned by Highland raiment, 

Trammelled, for glorious hours, in Saxon trews. 

Never man before of all his kindred 

Went so apparelled to the burial knowe, 

But with the pleated tartan for his shrouding, 
The bonnet on his brow. 


My grief! that Allan should depart so sadly, 
When no wild mountain pipe his bosom wrung, 
With no one of his race beside his shoulder, 
Who knew his history and spoke his tongue. 
Ah! lonely death and drear for darling Allan! 
Before his ghost had taken wings and gone, 
Loud would he cry in Gaelic to his gallants, 
“Children of storm, press on!” 


Beside him, when he fell there in his beauty, 

Macleods of all the islands should have died; 

Brave hearts his English!—but they could not 
fathom 

To what old deeps the voice of Allan cried, 

When in that strange French countryside, war- 
battered, 

Far from the creeks of home and hills of 
heath, 

A boy, he kept the old tryst of his people 
With the dark yirl Death. 


O Allan Ian Og! O Allan aluinn! 

Sore in my heart remembering the past, 

And you of Raasay’s ancient gentle children 

The farthest-wandered, kindliest and last. 

It should have been the brave dead of the 
islands 

That heard ring o'er their tombs your battle- 


cry, 

To shake them from their sleep again, and 
quicken : 
Peaks of Torridon and Skye! 


Gone in the mist the brave Macleods of Raasay, 

Far furth from fortune, sundered from their 
lands, 

And now the last grey stone of Castle Raasay 

Lies desolate and levelled with the sands; 

But pluck the old isle from its roots deep 
planted 

Where tides cry coronach round the Hebrides, 

And it will bleed of the Macleods lamented, 
Their loves and memories! 


cea 


That is, indeed, the old heroic straip 
It is such a lament as might have bee, 
made for Hector. It may ring strangely 
in our own cynical, cheaply chattering, ang 
money-grubbing day, but it sounds jg, 
a trumpet. This poem is only one jn, 
group collection from certain living Sog. 
tish poets, that we have read but do no 
possess. (Would that we did!) It wa 
published five years ago by T. N. Foul 
of Edinburgh and London and is calle 
“Northern Numbers.” It includes work } 
John Buchan, Joseph Lee, Neil Munro, 
Will Ogilvie (a writer whose poetry 
have long clipped in fragment), Violx 
Jacob, Donald A. Mackenzie, Cairncrog 
Ferguson, the Grieves, and Roderick Wa. 
son Kerr, and it is dedicated to Munn 
himself. The work it presents is certainly 
comparable to the best work of th 
Georgian poets in England. In many casy 
it is far more indigenous and far sturdie; 
a natural growth. Read “The Blades of 
Harden” by Ogilvie, “The Green Grass” 
by Joseph Lee, or “The Blue Men of th 
Minch” by Mackenzie. They will, we 
think, prove our contention. As for “Th; 
Whustlin? Lad” by Violet Jacob, a Scot. 
woman poet whose work is all too littk 
known out of her native land, again we 
intend to quote in full, because it seems to 
us not only an achievement in dialect 
writing but also, in its four stanzas to 
contain many elements that should be 
part of real poetry. It lives, breathes, en. 
tertains the mind, and moves the heart: 


There's a wind comes doon frae the -brag 
when the licht is spreadin’ 
Chilly an’ grey, 
And the auld cock craws at the yett o’ th 
muirland steadin’ 
Cryin’ on day; 
The hoose lies sound an’ the sma’ mune’s deein 
and weary, 
Watchin’ her lane, 
The shadows creep by the dyke an’ 
seemse erie, 
But the lad 7? the 
whustlin’ cheery, 
Yont 7 


the time 


fields he is whustliw, 


the rain. 


My mither stirs as she wauks wi’ her twa een 
blinkiw’ ; 
Bedded she'll bide, 
Fer foo can an auld wife ken what a lassies 
thinkin’ 
Clase at her side? 
Mither. lie still, for ye’re needin’ a rest fy 
sairly, 


Weary an’ worn, 


Mither I'll rise, an’ ye ken I'l be warkin 
fairly— 
An’ I dinna ken wha can be_ whustliv 


whustlin’ airly 
Lang or it’s morn! 


Gin ye hear a soond like the sneck o’ th 
back-door turnin’ 
Fash na for it; 
It’s just the crack i the lum o’ the green woo 
burnin’ 
Ill to be lit; 
Gin ye hear a step, it’s the auld mear loose? 
the stable, 
Stampin’ the strae 
Or mysel’ that’s settin’ the parritch-spunes on 
the table, 
Sae turn ye aboot an’ sleep, mither, sleep while 
ye’re able. 
Rest while ye may. 


Up at the steadin’ the trail of the mist has 
liftit 
Clear frae the groond, 


Mither breathes saft an her face to the wa 
she’s shiftit— 
Aye, but she’s soond! 


“Lad, ye may come, for there’s nane but mysel 
will hear ye 
Oot by the stair, 
But whustle you on, an’ I winna hae need to 


fear ye, a 
For, laddie, the lips that keep whustlin, 
whustlin’ cheery, 


Canna dae mair! 


Such are our exhibits, and before w 
leave the subject, we should also like t 
recall to you the modern Scots pot 
Charles Murray, to whose “Hamewith” Ap- 
drew Lang once wrote a foreword. His 
“In the Country Places” was published 
by Constable in London five years ago. It 
has been reprinted by the same publisher. 
“Hamewith” went into a seventeenth im- 
pression—maybe by this time it has at 
tained an even larger sale. Familiarity 
with “It wasna his wyte he was late,’ 
and “Gin I was God,” from Murray’ 
last volume would give one an idea of hi 
flavor, but we have not space to quot 
them here. It seems to us, at any rate, 
that there is plenty of evidence that Scot 
poetry is by no means a thing of the 
past. The whole land is deeply imbued 
with a great poetic tradition, a great sing- 
ing tradition. The pipes still play. 

W. R, B. 


———— 





ucl Drummond,” by Thomas Boyd (Scrib- 
ners); “These Mortals,” by Margaret Ir- 
win (Seltzer); “Ransom,” by Anthony 
Richardson (Small, Maynard); “The 
Brand of the Beast,” by Michael Lewis 
(Dial); “We Must March,” by Honoré 
Willsie Morrow (Stokes); “The Unhurry- 
ing Chase,” by H. F. W. Prescott (Dodd, 
Mead); “Men Marooned,” by George 
Marsh (Penn); and “Friends of Mr. 
Sweney,” by Elmer Davis (McBride). 
Among the translations of foreign noy- 





els are many interesting titles. Macmillas 
is publishing Karel Capek’s “Krakatit”, # 
novel of underworld intrigue and ad- 
venture that opens up weird bypaths; S 
mon & Schuster are issuing Schnitzler’ 
“Fraulein Else;” the Viking Press hav 
brought out Hauptmann’s “The Island of 
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the Great Mother;” Doran published 4 
short time ago a delightful Japanese 1 
mance, “The Tale of Genji,” by Lad 
Murasaki; Putnams have brought ov 


Jean Cocteau’s “The Grand Ecart;” the 
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(Continued from page 223) 


viking Press have published Strindberg’s 
“The Confession of a Fool,” and Har- 


court, Brace have issued Wassermann’s 
“Faber, or The Lost Years.” 
It is in the field of biography that 


sme of the most important publications 
of the season fall, Those who have read 
in the World’s Work, the letters of Vis- 
count Grey which were there printed will 
welcome with intense eagerness the two 
yolumes in which under the title “Twen- 
ty-five Years” (Stokes) he has furnished 
3 commentary on a period which ended 
in one of the most dramatic epochs of 
history. This is biography which is_his- 
tory and which will hereafter have to be 
considered in any writing that is done on 


the war. So, too, will be the third vol- 
ume of Page’s letters, soon to be issued 
(Doubleday, Page), volume which we 
are credibly informed is even more inter- 
esting than those which have preceded it 
and only less interesting than that which 
our same informant tells us it may never 


be deemed expedient to publish. 


es 


The student of history will find in the 
fall announcements a number of _ books 
that should make a most valuable addi- 
tion to his library. Among these are 
the “Diaries of George Washington,” ed- 
ited by John C. Fitzpatrick (Houghton 
Mifflin); “The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Francis W. Hirst 
(Macmillan), and what should be an 
excellent companion volume to it “Cor- 
respondence of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, 1812-1826” (Bobbs-Merrill) ; 
“Aaron Burr,” by Samuel W. Wandell and 
Meade Minnegerode (Putnam); “Increase 
Mather,” by Kenneth P. Murdock (Har- 
vard University Press); the “Memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan,” by Himself and 
His Wife (Winston); “Calvin Coolidge: 
The Man Who Is President,” by William 
Allen White (Macmillan); Life and Let- 
ters of James Abram Garfield”, edited by 
Theodore C. Smith (Yale University 
Press); “Lord Timothy Dexter,” by J. P. 
Marquand (Minton, Balch), the biogra- 
phy of an eccentric merchant of colon- 
ial Newburyport; “An Old-Fashioned Sen- 
ator,” by Harris Dickson (Stokes), and 
“Wives,” by Gamaliel Bradford (Harpers). 

If, as Carlyle said, history is the es- 
sence of innumerable biographies, that 
science ought to profit from another group 
of books which ranges the European field. 
Foremost, perhaps, among these volumes 
is Albert Bigelow Paine’s “Joan of Arc” 
(Macmillan), a two-volume biography 
which portrays the Maid not only as her 
biographer sees her but as her own words 
and those of her contemporaries reveal her. 
Two other famous women of European 
history come in for attention, the one 
Catherine the Great of Russia, in 
study by Katharine Armstrong (Knopf), 
and the other Beatrice Cenci, whose tragic 
history has been recounted by Conrado 
Ricci (Boni & Liveright). In the “Life 
and Memoirs of Count Molé,” edited by 
the Marquis de Noaille (Doran) is pre- 
sented a record of the activities of a Min- 
ister of Justice under Napoleon, based 
upon his own diaries. The ‘“Correspon- 
dence of Earl Russell,” edited by G. P. 
Gooch (Longmans, Green) and St. John 
Ervine’s “Parnell” (Little, Brown), which 
latter has aroused considerable animat- 
ed discussion in England, are also worthy 
of note. 


ss Ss 


In the realm of literary and artistic 
memoirs there is also a goodly show- 
ing, ranging from such a work as Jean- 
nette Marks’s “Genius and Disaster” 
(Adelphi), excursions into the lives of 
drug and liquor addicts among the lit- 
crary fellowship, and Mrs. Bennett’s in- 
timate discussion of her husband, Arnold 
Bennett, to such exhaustive studies as 
“The Seiten of Sir Walter Raleigh,” ed- 
ited by Lady Raleigh (Macmillan), 
“John Singer Sargent: His Life and 
Work,” by William Howe Downes (Lit- 
tle, Brown), “The Life and Letters of 
She Burroughs,” by Clara Barrus 
(Houghton Mifflin), the new edition of 
“The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,” 
by Wilbur Cross (Yale University Press), 
and the “Letters of Bret Harte,” edited by 


Geoffrey Bret Harte (Houghton Miff- 
lin). Jean Jacque Brousson’s “Anatole 
France Himself” (Lippincott), which at- 
tained a sensational success in France, 
. proving exceedingly popular in_ its 


nglish version, while another biography 
of a Frenchman which promises well is 
“The Memoirs of Léon Daudet,” ed- 
ited by Arthur Kingsland Griggs (Dial). 


John Gould Fletcher’s “Paul Gauguin: His 
Life and Art,” (Frank-Maurice) and John 
Drinkwater’s “The Pilgrim of Eternity: 
Byron—A Conflict” (Doran) are inter- 
esting not only because of their subject- 
matter but as interpretations by poets 
of other artists. An interesting by-prod- 
uct of the “Letters of Edgar Allen Poe” 
(Lippincott) which she edited is Mary 
Newton Stanard’s “The Dreamer,” (Lip- 
pincott), a romantic rendering of the 
life of the poet. Other biographies 
which should have mention are “The Life 
and Letters of Anton Checkov” (Do- 
ran), containing hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence of the Russian writer and 
ners); Frank Scudamore’s “A Sheaf of 
ran); Mary Lawton’s “A Lifetime with 
Mark Twain” (Harcourt, Brace) and 
Joseph Pennell’s “The Adventures o1 an 
Illustrator” (Lippincott); “Beau Brum- 
mel” (Doran) and “Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu (Houghton Mifflin), both by 
Lewis Melville, and ‘Robert Owen,” 
by G. D. H. Cole (Little, Brown). 
Biographies that cover the recent years 
and whose personalities are familiar at 
least to the elders of our time are also 
appearing this fall in pleasing variety. 
Among them mention should be made of 
Lillie Langtry’s “The Days I Knew” 
(Doran), H. W. Nevinson’s “More 
Changes, More Chances” (Harcourt, 
Brace); Mrs. E. W. Ward’s “Mem- 
ories of Ninety Years” (Holt), Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop’s “Notes and Anecdotes of 
Many Years” (Scribners), a book which 
should contain much entertaining and 
iliuminating incident; “Forty Years of It,” 
by Brand Whitlock (Appleton); Life 
and Letters of William T. Stead, ed- 
ited by Frederick Whyte (Houghton 
Mifflin), “Youth and the East,” by Ed- 
mund Candler (Dutton), an unconven- 
tional biography; ‘Confessions of a Re- 
former,” by Frederick C. Howe (Scrib- 
ners); Iconoclast’s life of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald (Seltzer); Ida M. Tar- 
Tarbell’s “Life of Judge Gary” (Apple- 
ton) and Herbert Quick’s “One Man’s Life” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), a book which acquires a 


melancholy interest from the untimely 
death of its author. 
as 

Certainly Alexander Black chose a 
provocative title for his book of essays 
when he called it “American Husbands 
and Other Alternatives” (Bobbs- Merrill). 
What are the alternatives Here is a 
book that arouses curiosity. We give 


you three guesses as to what A. Edward 
Newton means by “The Greatest Book in 
the World” (Atlantic Monthly Press). 
It doesn’t need more than one, of course. 


What else could it be but the Bible? 
But we wager that unless you are a 
scholar you can’t tell what fascination 


lurks behind the cryptic title “Panchatan- 
tra” (Chicago University Press). It’s 
worth while investigating, however, for 
these folk-tales from the Sanskrit which 
Arthur Ryder has edited, and which, 
boiled down from his larger work in- 
toasmaller volume called “Gold’s Gloom,” 
issued simultaneously with the former, con- 
tain as much of the poetry and charm 
of the Orient as is anywhere to be found 
between covers. “Letters to a Lady in 
the Country” (Scribners) you will recog- 
nize if you read cur neighbor, Books, 
as the sprightly correspondence that ran 
in its pages. Its author’ now stands con- 
fessed as the editor of that journal, Stuart 
P. Sherman. Readers of periodicals will 
have had their appetites sufficiently whet- 
ted by the instalments of Edith Wharton’s 
“Art of Fiction” (Scribners) which have 
been running to covet her book when it 
appears. Other volumes that excite in- 
terest are Anna Bosworth Green’s “Dip- 
per Hill” (Century), a collection of Ver- 
mont sketches, Aldous Huxley’s “Along 
the Road” (Doran), Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch’s “Charles Dickens and Other Vic- 
torians” (Putnam). “Studies in Seven 
Arts,” by Arthur Symour (Dutton); and 
“Many Furrows,” by Alpha of the Plough 
(Dutton. are volumes that should be 
noted. “Literary Lanes and Other By- 
Ways,” by Robert Cortes Holliday (Do- 
ran) “Pencillings,’ by J. Middleton Mur 
ry (Seltzer), “The English Comic Char- 
acters,” by J. B. Priestly (Dodd, Mead), 
“Foolish Fiction,” by Christopher Ward 
(Holt), a collection of genial parodies 
many of which have appeared in the Sat- 
urday Review, “Wanderings and Diver- 
sions,” by E, V. Lucas (Putnam), and 
“Americana,” by Milton Waldman (Holt). 
A volume that has been eagerly awaited is 
now announced in George Santayana’s “Di- 
alogues in Limbo” (Scribners), while a 
work that many a library should covet is 
(Continued on next page) 


The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from page 223) 


her first love affair by the cold blooded 
scheming of her elder step-sister. Instead 
of finding union wth the man of her 
choice, Ginestra is led into marriage with 
an ambitious, powerful official of the 
British colonial government who desires 
her only for the help she will be to him 
in achieving higher posts and greater pros- 
perity. It is clearly foreshadowed that 
the pair will be unhappy, and after thre< 
years of wretchedness for Ginestra the ti 
that binds them is finally dissolved, leav- 
ing her free to wed the lover of her early 
youth. Ginestra’s poignant 
her ill-fated first marriage is sympathetic- 
ally and convincingly related, despite the 
occasional appearance of that disreputable 
old ally, coincidence. 


experience in 


NATHAN AscH. Har- 


1925. $2. 


THE OFFICE. By 
court, Brace. 
This book consists, first of three stac- 

cato impressions of “Wall Street”, “The 

Voice of the Office”, and “The Office”; 

of fourteen chapters showing the 
of all the different members of 


second, 
reactions 


the particular brokerage office described 
upon the occasion of its sudden failure. 


latter narratives and semi-soliloquies 
style by Sherwood An- 
certain 


These 
are influenced in 
derson. ‘The author 

curious solecisms. He 
for “as” and “would 
not idiomatically but carelessly, 
is, in fact, written loosely 

Nevertheless, its structure interests, 
insight into human nature lifts it 
the ruck. Mr. Asch examines a 

of Wall Street types with considerable 
understanding. He unreels a jerky, kineto- 
scopic, kaleidoscopic film concerning a sec- 
tion of the Street and the life Downtown. 
He is both pitiless and sympathetic. The 
pettiness and tawdriness, together with the 
large puzzling tragedy of most human lives, 
of commercial and finan- 
vividly revealed. Mr. 
method. He _ has 
Anderson but also his 
succeeded, in this 


is given to 
often “like” 
have” for “had”, 
The book 
and hastily. 
and its 
above 


uses 


number 


—these aspects 
cial ex-stence are 
modern in 
read _ his 
He has not 


Asch is a 
not only 


“Ulysses.” 


novel, in creating his own idiom as yet, 
but there is distinct promise in the work. 


There are in it more than superficial ob- 
servation, disillusionment that retains an 
almost avid interest in the human specta- 
cle, cleverness of incident, and a pungent 
ironic sense, Chief among a number of 
natural gifts, no one of which he has 
yet perfected, is Mr. Asch’s ability to 
penetrate the psychology of quite diverse 
human beings. We shall be interested to 
watch his development. We _ wish he 
would throw overboard Anderson’s now 
exceedingly mannered device of phrase- 
repetition, and rid himself of some other 
eccentricities not his own; for his book 

in certain aspects, quite remarkable. A 
little flashy, a little thin,—but an_ inter- 
esting beginning. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY. By 
GILBERT PARKER. Harpers. 1925. $2. 


There are few periods in history so 
romantic as that embracing the discovery 
and colonization of America; and there 
are probably even fewer which have fared 
so badly at the hands of the romancers. 
The great epic story of La Salle’s explora- 
tion of the Mississippi suffers, in the rapid 
method of the popular author of “The 


Seats of the Mighty”, from that curious 
blight which has always pursued early 
American history through the pages of 


the school text-books. One has to take 
Sir Gilbert’s word for it, as far as this 
book is concerned, that La Salle was “one 


of the greatest men of all the ages, whose 
name abides forever,” for in this remark- 
able collection of paper figures, bearing 
the well-known names from the history 
of France’s American empire, there is 
nothing whatever to remind the reader 
that La Salle or any of the others were 


ever: real men at all. 
It 16 a 
women, 


curious world, inhabited by pure 
strong men, vile adventuresses, 
and black villains, in which all the motives 
are of the most charming simplicity, and 


in which the men who faced the vast 
and fearful opportunities of the new 
American empire speak uniformly like 


motion-picture title writers. La Salle is 

followed painstakingly through his diffi- 

culties with local opposition, intrigue, and 
(Continued on page 227) 
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criticism; all the characters are 
delightfully genuine.” 

— The London Spectator. 
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New Orleans 
by €dwina Levin MacDonalds 
The picturesjue beauty and 
luxury of old New Orleans, 
with its charming Creoles and 
gay Cavaliers, who loved well 
— but often not wisely — 
l'ves again in this stirring ro- 
mance. $2.00 Net. 
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The Prize 


Winner 


Note: In connection with the serial publication of Joseph Conrad’s 
unfinished novel “Suspense” in its issues of June 27 to September rath, 
The Saturday Review of Literature offered $7,000 in prizes for 
the best essays submitted on the probable ending of “Suspense.” The 
contest closed at midnight, October Ist. 


The October 31st issue of 
The Saturday Review will con- 
tain the essay which shall have 
won the first prize of $500.00 
in the Conrad Contest. The 
winners of the fifty four other 
prizes will also be announced 
in that issue and in later issues 
other prize winning essays will 
be published. 


The judges—Captain David W. 
Bone, Joseph Hergesheimerand 
Professor William Lyon Phelps 
—are now reading the several 
hundred essays submitted. 
Their decision as to the merits 
of the essays will be made not 
only on the basis of the plausi- 
bility of the suggested ending 
but also its plausibility as the 
ending of a characteristic 
Conrad novel. In awarding the 
prizes they will take into con- 
sideration the literary quality 
of the essay as well as the in- 
genuity of the solution. 


In accordance with the pub- 
lished rules of the Contest, the 
judges areconsidering no manu- 
scripts which give an actual con- 
clusion to “Suspense” as Mrs. 
Conrad has emphatically re- 
fused to permit the publication 


of any end to the novel. 


Five cash prizes will be paid by The Saturday Review 
as follows: 








MOMENI S 0506 om is soars e 4h awed hleag $500 
i oo i ar 250 
(8 lo 50 
yo i) 5) foarte se 50 
Joo Lo) a come 25 


Fifty prizes consisting of any one volume 
of the limp leather edition of Conrad’s 
works that the winners may choose. 

To ensure your securing the October 31st issue and later issues contain- 
ing the prize winning essays, it is advisable to instruct your Bookseller 
to reserve a copy of those issues for-you or better, to enter a subscription 
for The Saturday Review through your Bookseller or with the coupon 
belt Ww. 

fee cms cee cme eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 

The Publishers, The Saturday Review 

Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Enter my subscription for The Saturday Review of Literature for one year. 
I enclose $3.50 Send me a bill for $3.50 


NAME..... 


STREET . 


























The Fall Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 


George B. Ive’s translation of “The Es- 
says of Montaigne” (Harvard University 
Press). 

Amy Lowell’s recent death makes of 
the appearance of her “What’s O’Clock” 
(Houghton Mifflin) the occasion for 2 
revival (if revival can be used where 
interest has never died down) of inter- 
est in her work as a whole. The publi- 
cation of John G. Neihard’s “The Song 
of the Indian Wars” (Macmillan) proves 
that poet one to be ranked high among 
the epical writers of the day. The issu- 
ance of the “Collected Poems of Vachel 
Lindsay” (Macmillan) affords opportunity 
to his admirers to review his work as a 
whole, while that of the “Selected Poems” 
of Edgar Lee Masters furnishes a vol- 
ume into which the best of his output 
has been garnered. Among other volumes 
of poetry to make their appearance this 
fall mention must be made of “Tiger 
Joy,” by Stephen Vincent Benét (Doran) 
“Prjapus and the Pool,” by Conrad Aiken 
(Boni & Liveright), “Roan Stallion, Ta- 
mar and Other Poems,” by Robinson Jef- 
fers (Boni & Liveright), the ‘Oxford 
Book of Portuguese Verse,” by A. F. G. 
Bell (Oxford University Press), and “Bal- 
lads and Lyrics,” by Margaret Widdemer 
(Harcourt, Brace). In drama there is but 
a scant showing, though John Masefields’s 
“The Trial of Jesus” (Macmillan) fur- 
nishes work of large interest, and Noel 
Coward’s “The Vortex” (Harpers) af- 
fords theatre-goers an opportunity of 
judging of the literary merits of a popu- 
lar play. 

To return to history from which we 
swerved abruptly before. The general 
reader will find among weightier works 
such as Jacques Bainville’s “History of 
France” (Appleton), R. Coupland’s “The 
Quebec Act” (Oxford University Press), 
and Ephraim Emerton’s “Humanism and 
Tyranny” (Harvard University Press), 
a group of books of lively character, 
and picturesque incident. Such volumes 
as Fred Erving Dayton’s “Steamboot 
Days” (Stokes), ‘“Steamboating on the 
Mississippi and Its Tributaries,’ by Her- 
bert and Edward Quick (Holt), “Th: 
Taming of the Frontier,” edited by Dun- 
can Aikman (Minton, Balch), “Buffalo 
Days,” by Col. Homer W. Wheeler 
(Bobbs-Merrill), and “Them Was. the 
Days,’ by Owen P. White (Minton, 
Balch) are of a type eminently to ap- 
peal to those who like their history spiced 
with anecdote. A book that should find 
a wide public is that in which under 


the title, “Tolerance” (Boni & Liveright), 


Hendrik Van Loon has sketched the broad- 
ening of human thought — throughout 
the ages, and another that should find 
an interested class of readers is the study 
in which Thomas F. Carter has_ traced 
the spread of one of the greatest liberal- 
izing agencies in the history of civiliza- 
tion—“The Invention of Printing in China 
and Its Spread Westward” (Columbia 
University Press). Hilaire Belloc, who 
in the “Road” (Harpers) has _ presented 
a suggestive sketch of the influence of the 
road upon civilization, in the first volume 
of “A History of England” (Putnam) 
furnishes an interpretation from the Cath- 
olic point of view that will prove stimu- 
lating reading. The student of Catholic 
history in particular, as well as the his- 
torian in general, will welcome th: ap- 
pearance of Edna Kenton’s “The Jesuit 
Relations” (A. & C. Boni), a book de- 
rived from the seventy-three volumes of 
“The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments”, and thus making available to the 
general reader some of these vivid ac- 
counts, written in the heart of the wilder- 
ness, of the America of the seventeenth 
century. Those who desire more frag- 
mentary reading will find opportunity for 
it in the essays in historical criticism which 
Lord Charnwood has published under the 
title “According to Saint John” (Little, 
Brown). 


International relations of the present, 
which are the history of the future, come 
in for discussion in Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
“Israel” (Boni & Liveright), a study of 
the place of the Jew in the world, in 
Konrad Bercovici’s “On New Shores” 
(Century), a discussion of racial groups, 
in Raymond L. Buell’s “International Re- 


-lations” (Holt), Henry Cabot Lodge’s 


“The Senate and the League of Nations” 
(Scribners), Richard Wachburn  Child’s 
“A Diplomat Looks at Europe” (Duf- 
field), and Gino Speranza’s “Race or 
Nation” (Bobbs-Merrill), Harold J. 
Laski’s “A Grammar of Politics? (Yale 


“a true statement of the ownership, management 


== 


University Press), and a book on “p. 
dians of the Enchanted Desert,” by Leo 
Crane (Atlantic Monthly Press). In the 
field of science the Dayton trial broughy 
into being a number of volumes on eyo. 
lution, principal among them in impor. 
tance being Kenshaw Ward’s “Evolution 
for John Doe” (Bobbs-Merrill). Other 
works worthy of note are John Langdon. 
Daviess “The New Age of Faith» 
(Huebsch-Viking Press), and Théophile 
Simar’s “The Race Myth” (Seltzer). 
Travel has now fully recovered appar. 
ently from the blow dealt it by the war 
and there are returning to the lists of 
books on voyaging many that once more 
deal with the recently pleasure-deserted 
Europe. Such are “Introducing London,” 
by E. V. Lucas (Doran), “A Wayfarer in 
Hungary,” by George A. Birmingham 
(Dutton), and “Touring through France,” 
by Elizabeth Shackleton (Penn). But the 
greater number still depict the more dis. 
tant and less familiar parts of the world, 
Such are “The Map That Is Half Un. 
rolled,’ by E. Alexander Powell (Cen- 
tury), a record of travels in Equatorial 
Africa up the coast to Morocco; “Beyond 
Khyber Pass,” by Lowell Thomas (Cen- 
tury), “Vanished Cities of Arabia,” by Mrs, 
Steuart Erskine (Dutton), “Yes, Lady Sa- 
heb,” by Grace Thompson Seton (Har. 
pers); “A Chinese Mirror,” by Florence 
Ayscough (Houghton Mifflin); “The 
Heart of Aryavarta,” by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay (Houghton Mifflin) ; “Among 
Papuan Head-Hunters,” by E. Baxter Riley 
(Lippincott) and “West of the Pacific,” by 
Ellsworth Huntington (Scribners) and 
“Roving Through Southern China,” by 
Harry A. Franck (Century). An _ interest. 
ing type of travel book is represented by 
such record of hardships surmounted as 
Sven Hedin’s “My Life as an Explorer” 
(Boni & Liveright), and Captain Frank 
Hurley’s “Argonauts of the South” (Put- 
nam). 
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THE ECONOMIC 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman 
McVickar Professor of Political Economy 
in Columbia University 


Pp. IX -+ 166. $2.50 


This classic statement of the theory of 
economic determinism has been translated 
into languages. 


the genesis and development of the doctrine, 


five The author explains 


studies some of the applications made by 
ad- 


vanced and estimates the true value of the 


modern thinkers, examines objections 
theory to social science. 

“It would be difficult to find anywhere 
in concise form such cogent and well-balanced 
of the 
evolution.” —The Independent. 


analysis various factors in social 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. By 
H. G. Wells. (Macmillan). 


Lorp TimorHy DeExrer. By J. P. 
Marquand. (Minton, Balch). 


CaPpTAIN Cook’s VoyacEs. By An- 


drew Kippis. (Knopf). 








AT BOOKSTORES 
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_'The New Books 


e . 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 225) 
financial embarrassments with what seems 
to be a close attention to the documents, 
and there is only a shadowy attempt at a 
“story.” But reality continually fades be- 
fore speeches like: “She is naught, but you, 
have also failed? Tell all, 


Abbé;” and though “behind all was an air 


you me 
of drama and grim event,” it seems to be 
left pretty far behind. Perhaps this is 
the way to make the discovery of America 
interesting; perhaps on the other hand it 
is the reason why Americans see Europe 
first. 

THE INFORMER. 
ry. Knopf. $2.50. 
Gype Nolan, former the 

Dublin police force and present denizen 

of the betrays for money 

his outlawed Mr. O'Flaherty 
the events of the 
subsequent twelve hours in Nolan’s life, 


By Liam O’FLAHER- 
member of 


underworld, 
comrade. 
describes successive 
now dominated by a sick conscience and 
the unaccustomed twenty 
pounds, The 
The reader perceives how it would 
Dostoievsky, 


possession of 
subject is an admirable 
one. 
have been who 
remorselessly would have forced the read- 
er to identify himself with the criminal 
and suffer with him a cumulative, inevi- 
Mr. O'Flaherty 
but does not 
represent that progress. As a consequence 
the reader is invariably external to the 
character and the character’s experiences. 
contemplates Gype Nolan with a 
purely objective emotion, as one might 
look upon a figure by Rodin, equally 
brutish, equally strong, equally impotent. 
To this extent “The Informer” fails to 
achieve its intended effect. In a phrase, 
it may be said to fail because the author 
has applied to the material of Dostoiev- 
sky the method of De Maupassant. His 


treated by 


table progress of torture. 


describes meticulously, 


One 


method, in this instance, is inadequate 

to his material. 

ETHAN QUEST: HIS SAGA. By 
Harry Hervey. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. 1925. $2. 


This is the sort of ,book which will be 
begun by many readers and abandoned 
midway by perhaps fifty per cent of 
who start it. It will be approached 
with zest for it is the story (so often 
told nowadays) of a young man who 
sees and hears and feels adventure and 
beauty but who is held down to common- 
places and worse by his sense of duty 
and force of circumstance. It will bz 
abandoned because there is a continuous 
feeling of strenuous exertion and over- 
ambitious writing by Mr. Hervey. To 
be more explicit, he saddles every descrip- 


those 


tion with a sufficient number of similes 
and metaphors to furbish a_ telephone 
directory, and, worse than this, all his 


His sunsets are 
always pools of blood and are gener- 
ally filled with agony in bringing forth 
the night. 
It will be abandoned also because the 
reader will tire of living continuously 
(Continued on next page) 


figures are first cousins! 








R. G. H., New York, asks for “business 
novels” of recent date, either criticiz- 
ing or upholding our methods. 


ee life provides the scenery for 
several novels, but in two of very 
recent date it is the life of the book. 
“Pp, A. L.”, by Felix Riesenberg (Mc- 
Bride), is not to be summed up in a 
sentence; in the career of an American 
adventurer, whose most incredible features 
are those evidently taken from th: news- 
papers, about every kind of bunk with 
which modern life has been complicated 
comes in for a passing whack. It is 
dazzlingly funny if you can but forget 


how much truth there is in it. Nathan 
Asch begins “The Office” (Harcourt, 


Brace) with a report of a brokerage shop 
that I hope will not turn people from 
reading on, thinking that is another “Add- 
ing Machine.” For the office suddenly 
fails, and the real story is what happens 
to the souls that are thrown off by centri- 


fugal force. The power of the book 
comes from its understanding that even 


if they are held or thrown by forces, they 
are individual souls, meeting each in his 
own way the catastrophe—or the adven- 
ture—of losing a job. The most popular 
business novels in years have been “Lot- 
tery” and “Bunk” by W. E. Woodward 
(Harper); they have been recommended 
to me again and again by business men. 


M. S., Massachusetts, a clergyman asks 
cuhat books will give the satis- 
factory statement of the present status 


of the evolutionary theory, preferring 


most 


“something that does not enter into the 
recent controversy with Mr. Bryan.” 


= HE Evolution of Man” (Yale Uni- 

versity Press), contains six lectures 
by as many eminent authorities, given at 
Yale University: it follows “The Evolu- 
tion of the Earth and its Inhabitants” and 
makes with this a survey of modern evolu- 
tionary knowledge. ‘The layman can here 
find his way about in fields under ex- 
ploration by biologists and paleontologists, 
“The Direction of 
by E. C. Conklin, professor of biology 
at Princeton University (Scribner), 
a new edition with a new preface; it 
is an illuminating and fortunately a wide- 


Human Evolution,” 


has 


ly-read survey of the subject in a single 
volume. It is named as one of the best 
books of its kind by Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, in the was to 
preached in Dayton the Scop:s 
trial—which now appears in the Christian 
Register for September 24 and is an 
brief statement of the differ- 
ences between liberal religion and funda- 
mentalism. Evolution,” by Vernon Kel- 
logg (Appleton), is a popular manual, 
using no words too technical for a gen- 
eral reader’s vocabulary, telling what evo- 
lution must explain, its evidences and fund- 
amental factors, shown in plants, inverte- 
brate and vertebrate animals, 
in his mental development and in 
society. ‘Man’s Life on Earth,” 
S. C. Schmucker (Macmillan), is 
lucid and non-polemic statement of 


sermon he have 


during 


excellent 


and man, 
that of 
by Dr. 
another 
the 


MO OXKSS °* ae 





Speaks to Bryan,” by Henry Fairfield Os- 
born (Scribner), is not so controversial 
as the title sounds; Bryan is taken as a 
type and the evidence adduced set down, 
if not without heat, with plenty of light. 
It has several pages introducing the read- 
er who desires further study, to the re- 
markable work to which Professor C. 
Lloyd Morgan, pupil of Huxley, gave a 
life’s devotion, “Emergent Evolution,” 
published not long since by Holt. 


L. A. S., New Milford, Conn., is looking 
for a geography of this country “that 
not only describes the physical, eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects as 
something stationary, but also 
explains the present in terms of the 
past, laying some emphasis on historical 
factors and racial elements. The his- 
tory and geography of our country used 
to seem dull to 
of the alleged sameness in the States. 
But experience has convinced that 

historical backgrounds can 

impart vivid color. The articles recent- 
ly appearing in the Nation give some 
clue to what I am interested in, though 
many 


which 


very me on account 
me 


differing 


of these are too impressionistic.” 

QUOTE at length because these are 

the very reasons why I have spent so 
much time—and to such good advantage— 
‘n reading “No$th America,” by J. Russell 
Smith (Harcourt, Brace), a single large 
nd well-illustrated volume that tells more 
: bout than I far 
found between two covers. It quotes from 
“These United States,” the 
lished by Boni & Liveright in two volumes, 
this should be A. S.’s 
equipment. No one can complain of 
lack of “color”? and “differences,” in Pro- 


fessor Smith’s book; it sweeps from sea to 


our country have so 


series pub- 


end included in L. 


gea and leaves a sense of vast and varied 
possibilities, 





G. H., Portland, Ore., asks for pleasant 
and stimulating biographies for reading 
aloud, 

EEPING to those of recent publica- 
tion, two are so piquant and light- 
running that they carry some heavy mat- 
ters with complete ease. Strictly speaking, 
neither is a biography, for neither “Ana- 
Talk of 


pr serve 


tole France Himself” nor ‘Table 
G. B. S.” 
for posterity some of the fleeting moments 
of everyday life and conversation. The 
first of these, a translation of Jean Jac- 


attempts more than to 


ques Brousson’s “Anatole France en Pan- 
toufles” (Lippincott), has just the slip- 
that the title ex- 
pressed: no wonder it has had such a bril- 
liant success in French. It is quite defi- 
nitely, however, for the adult reader. Mr. 
Shaw’s sayings set down by Archibald Hen- 
derson, in the book of conversations pub- 
lished by Harper, are far more deliberate 
and determined: camera pictures where the 
others are sketches hastily caught on the 
cuff, but both books make the sort of 
reading constantly interrupted by discus- 
sion. 


pered ease original 


(Continued on 


p Le 
y’ CU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 


need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 


cles and verses, and I have 
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a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58th Street 
New Vark City 





American headquarters for the six 
foremost British Reviews: The 
Nineteenth Century, Contemporary 
Review, Fortnightly Review, Edin- 
burgh Review, Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BY DISTINGUISHED 
WRITERS 


Thomas Hardy, Maxim Gorky, 
George B. Shaw, Maurice Maeter- 


linck, John Drinkwater, Hugh 
Walpole, George Moore, A. A. 
Milne, W. L. George, Max Beer- 


bohm, Sir Oliver Lodge and Hon. 
Ramsay MacDonald are some of 
the recent contributors to 
famous publications. 


FOR DISTINGUISHED 
TASTES 


In their survey of literature and 
international affairs, these reviews 
are not surpassed by any other 
periodicals printed in the English 
language, and few, if any, approach 
them. If you are familiar with 
these publications, you will appre- 
ciate this statement; if not, a 
sample copy will prove to you 
that our claim is a conservative 
one 


AT PLEASING PRICES 


Original English Editions of these 
splendid reviews are supplied by us 
at a saving of nearly 50%. 


these 


Annual Subscriptions and 
Combination Rates 
U. S. Canada 
Nineteenth 


Century any one $ 7.00 $ 7.35 
Contemporary 

Review any lwo 13.50 14.00 
Fortnightly 

eview all three 20.00 21.00 

Blac kwood 8 

Magazine any one $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
Edinburgh 

Review any two 9.50 9.50 
Quarterly 

Review all three 13.50 13.50 


Leonard Scott Publication Company 
249 West 13th Street New York 





















«- The « 


Virtuous 
Husband 


A new novel by 


Freeman Tilden—— 


“Will afford unalloyed pleasure. 
Mr. Tilden writes with irony and 
a delightful sense of burlesque.” 
N Y Post 

For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 








«The: 
Hunter’s Moon 


A new novel by 


Ernest 
Poole 


“Will take its honored place for us be- 

side ‘Huck Finn,’ ‘The Gang’ and 

‘Barrie Marvel.’” New York Post 
For sales at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 

















4 “smart” novel in thk Arlen vein. 
WINGS OF DESIRE 
by MAURICE DEKOBRA 
Thrilling, a little shocking and thor- 
oughly absorbing. $2.00 net. 
THE MACAULEY CO., Publishers, N. Y. 
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Points of View 


A Belated Call to Bryan 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


“With Wilson at the helm—all’s well 
in England—we can do what we wish,” 
said Walter 


vivid 


Hines Page in one of his 
‘tters, “But it raises doubts every 
time the shoe-string necktie, broad-brimmed 
black hat, oratorical, River 
Platte kind of note is heard.” He was 
referring, of course, to his chief, the then 
William 
Page and Bryan are both now 


old-time 


Secretary of State, Jennings 
Bryan 
beyond. hearing distance, yet both in poli- 
tics and in religion, the old-time River 
»latte kind of a note is still being heard. 
Scientifically, one would never classify 
the note of Page, Bryan, or Henry Fair- 
field Osborn as of the same species, yet if 
Bryan’s views are sound, they all must bz 
and ever shall be the same. The call 
of the jungle is only too clear in our 
world-babbling. It may be that the roar 
of the beast is less wsthetic than the song 
of the bird, but there is little doubt that 
in a practical sense they have th-ir roots 
and their motives in the same urge. From 
that point of view, I am constrained to 
give Mr. Bryan somewhat greater credit 
than Mr. Osborn. In “The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan” (Scribners) there is too much 
of the earthiness from which Mr. Osborn 
is vainly striving to escape. The ora- 
torical volume from the regions of the 
shoe-string necktie is lacking in the style 
of Mr. Osborn, just as only too frequently 
the shoe-string necktie failed to keep Mr. 
Bryan’s larynx from expanding. As one 
with his ear to the earth, Mr. Osborn has 
the arguments entirely on his side; as 
one with his throat raised to heaven, Mr. 
Bryan was supreme, ‘Thereby we prove 
that inasmuch as Mr, Bryan chose to leave 


the confines of the earth altogether so 
suddenly, he must have been in closer 
communion with his sphere; and _ inas- 


much as Mr. Osborn is still on the earth 
with us, we can only hope that he will 
to keep his ear 


continue close to the 


earth. 


It would not be fair to consider Mr. 
O-born’s little volume, “The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan” in the sense of an answer to 
Mr. Bryan’s arguments. It is in fact, 


only an enlargement of Mr. Osborn’s 
reaction to a sentence or two of Mr. 


Bryan’s. It is therefore not in the na- 
ture of a debate, but rather of a mono- 
logue. As such it is a very trustworthy 
and illuminating little volume. How any 
ecclesiast can argue against it is beyond 
me. It does not deny God; it simply re- 
affirms Mr. Osborn’s conviction that God 
manifests Himself in every least little 
material creation. In vulgar parlance, it 
says to man that you mustn’t look a gift 
horse in the mouth. God has given this 
world to us as it is, and it is for us 
to use it and to treasure it as such. God, 
in Mr. Osborn’s thesis, speaks to us 
through the earth, ourselves being made of 
clay anyway, and therefore having no 
just right for false pride of origin. Mr. 
Osborn, unlike Mr. Clarence Darrow, is 
not an athiest. He is not even a deist. 
He is a Christian and a scientist, and he 
finds absolutely no conflict between the 
two, so far as his own reactions to life 
are concerned. What Mr. Osborn proves 
is not that the earth speaks to Bryan, 
but that it speaks to him. It has told 
him many marvellous things, beautiful 
things, things transcending all material 
realities. He even goes Bryan one better 
—as a scientist he deplores that such 
men as Dewey of Columbia, and Mc- 
Dougall, of Harvard, “have lost touch 
with the When some time ago 
I had the pleasure—the unexpected pleas- 
ure—of finding myself at dinner beside 
a very charming gentleman who upon 
inquiry turned out to be Professor Mc- 
Dougall, I didn’t notice that he had lost 
touch with the soul. I thought, on the 
contrary, that he was a very soulful man. 
But Mr. Qsborn ought to know better. 
According to him, Professor Cattell, the 
psychologist, declared: “It is well known 
that psychology lost its soul long ago 
and is said now to be losing its mind.” 
Cattell ought to know, too. Yet it 
seems that science, through this everlasting 
delving into the meaning of material phe- 


soul.” 


nomenon, has simply located the part of 
individual man that is beneath the thresh- 
hold, and that Freud and Jung may lead 
us back to the Hindu mystics. Mr. Os- 
What that means 
to him, he has summed up in a single 
“The Moral principle inher- 
ent in evolution is that nothing can be 
gained in this world without an effort; 


born is an evolutionist. 


statement, 


the ethical principle inherent in evolution 
is that only the best has the right to sur- 
vive; the spiritual principle in evolution 
is the 
of design in the daily myriad of miracles 
For a 
brief summary of one evolutionist’s point 
suffice. 
It will not answer Mr. Bryan’s followers; 


evidence of beauty, of order, and 


to which we owe our existence.” 


of view, this little volume will 


it will not satisfy the ultra-scientists and 
evolutionists; those who are undecided in 
their views will doubtless remain unde- 
cided. But it is just as safe to say that 
if Mr, Osborn extended this booklet into 
a five-foot shelf library on the subject 
he would still find that the world would 
fall into these three groups—antis, skep- 
tics and the insatiable. The Earth speaks 
and God speaks, but only those who will, 


listen. 
SYDNEY GREENBIE, 
The Book Game 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay ReE- 
VIEW: 
Sir: 


You were kind enough to ask me to 
write a letter about the book “Game.” 
What the reading public say in regard 
to books and authors. It is a wonderful 





study of human nature—meeting so many 
different types of men and women—yet 
respect and, in some 


books, as 


all akin in their 


cases, love and esteem for 
friends and companions. 

Some men will tell you that their “dissi- 
pation” is reading. Some say they do not 
smoke; others do not drink; so they feel 
justified in indulging their hobby in that 
way. 

Books are essentials in almost everyone’s 
life. Yet there is the “comedy” side, for 
some people will ask, “Are any of these 
books good?” There will be about two 
hundred books of fiction by the best known 
writers of same, from the “best sellers” 
to the first book by a new author. 

If some of these writers of the “best 
sellers? heard some of the remarks about 
their books they would get such a “jolt” 
that it would make them come down to the 
earth earthy with a thud. 

So many people decry the cost of books. 
A wealthy cotton broker said they were 
too expensive. Yet the increased cost of 
cotton has a direct bearing on the price 
of a book. It is on record that one well 
known writer forfeited his royalties on a 
book that was expected to go over big 
and failed to do so; he did this volun- 
tarily. If some of his associates would 
be as honorable, the publishers and deal- 
ers would not have so much undesirable 
stock on their shelves. 

One good reason for “best sellers” is 
that it starts conversation: “Oh, Mrs. 
S., have you read the ‘Brass Ape?’” ete. 
“You should read it—wonderful.” Some- 
one else will mention “The Blue Coat”: 
“Oh, that’s punk.” Yet that is what keeps 
up the demand—the public’s curiosity. 
Lots of worth while books are negl:cted, 
because of the comments about best sellers. 

One foreign writer’s latest book went 
over “big” yet an earlier story was sca~cely 
read. The latest one was “balley rot”— 
so it runneth. 

It is the books that live longer than a 
season that count; brought out in different 
editions; in less expensive bindings; with- 
in the reach of all; that should be the 
aim of progressive publishers—so every 
book lover could own more books—espe- 
cially those with a limited purse. Some 
people’s love of books is like love of 
home and family. Slogan:—More Books 
—Better Books. 

The need and craving for books from 
young and old alike should cause an 
author to write to benefit his fellow man 
and not altogether for the commercial end. 

Letitia A. HOFFNER. 
Norfolk, Va. 


The New Books 
Fiction 

(Continued from preceding page) 
in an atmosphere which is “purple” or 
“hazy” or “misty” and observing objects 
which are so obscured that they appear 
“diaphanous” “gauzy,” “shadowy” and 
“tenuous.” Almost the book might be 
recommended as a thesaurus of words de- 
noting the various qualities of the at- 
mosphere at twilight and of objects stud- 
ied on an unusually dull day in Lunnon. 

But those who abandon the book will 
miss an interesting development in the 
conclusion. Not every unwilling slave 
of tradition and duty kicks over the traces. 
And, Ethan Quest is the first of our 
acquaintance to travel the South Seas 
with a Man Friday and to learn from 
native priests and the lady of his dreams 
some of the sound secrets revealed in the 
latter pages of the book. 

“Ethan Quest” is not an achievement, 
but it is a better story than you will 
realize while you are feeling your way 
through Mr. Hervey’s purple twilights 
and gossamer dawns. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS. By ALICE 
HeGAN RICE AND CALE YOUNG RICE. 
Century. 1925. $2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rice each contribute five 
short stories to this volume of ten tales, 
the items having been written as distinct 
entities by the individual author and with- 
out entrance into collaboration. They are 
remarkable more for the variety of scenes 
presented than for anything distinctive in 
plot or character portraiture. Here and 
there an unusual note is struck in situation 
cr human values, but not often. All are 
sweetly wholesome and free from sex 
problems except the last, (our choice of 
the best in the book and by Mr. Young). 
It has to do with a young retyrned sol- 
dier who brings home from overseas a 
very difficult living puzzle for the solution 
of his wife. The tale is out of the ordi- 
nary. So much cannot be said for its 
nine companions. 


THE PENCILLED FROWN. By JAMEs 

Gray. Scribner’s. 1925. $2. 

Timothy Wynkoop, three months out 
of college, gains the post of dramatic 
critic on the leading newspaper of a 
Middle West city. Inflated by his position, 
he sees himself in no far-distant future 
heralded in continental literary journals 
as “Timothy Wynkoop, probably the most 
distinguished critic America has _ pro- 
duced.” His efforts to act the part for 
the destiny awaiting him, his constant 
posing, and the effect it has on his friends 
lead to many droll situations. The entire 
story seems a satire on the aspirations 
and pretentions of our young “in- 
telligentsia.” The character of Ti- 
mothy is contrasted sharply with 
the character of a sensible matter-of-fact 
girl, Sidney, with whom he falls desper- 
ately in love, and who finally succeeds 
in bringing him down to solid earth. 


Mr. Gray tells an interesting story, 
and tells it with a strong touch of 
humor. His characters are drawn in 
clean-cut fashion, and are true to the 


life they represent. He has here shown 
keen powers of analysis and observation. 
We wonder if possibly Mr. Gray, in re- 
counting Timothy’s struggles, does not 
recall a passing phase in his own career. 


HULING’S QUEST. By McCreapy 

Houston. Scribner’s. 1925. $2. 

In this novel the ideals and standards 
of a declining American aristocracy are set 
in contrast to the social chaos wrought 
by the newly rich. The story is of Ethan 
Hulings, a young American architect who 
strictly adheres to the ethics of his pro- 
fession and seeks beauty in the pure 
colonial domestic forms. Revolted by 
the showy importations and dishonesty of 
other architects, he frightens away clients. 
At length Joab Martin, a coal million- 
aire, gives him a free hand, but before 
the job is finished Martin collapses fi- 


nancially. Martin is a climber, Hul- 
ings and other characters are of old 
families, and the clash between these 


groups and their partial fusion through 
a marriage are elements which contribute 
to the theme. 





THE MISTY FLATS. By 
Woopsury. Little, Brown. 1925. $2. 
The mother-and-daughter theme, less 

from the Freudian angle than from the 

point of view of the New England femi- 
nists of fifteen years ago, is the basis 


HELEN 


—— 


of Helen Woodbury’s first novel. She 
has written the story of Linda Bradley, 
growing up in a Connecticut town from 
a whimsical and imaginative child to 4 
buoyant and mildly unconventional young 
woman of twenty-five who desires 
career and the young man of her hear, 
yet who lets herself be increasingly 
smothered and absorbed by her empty. 
headed, pretty, selfish mother. In the lag 
sentence of the book Linda finally gives 
up the struggle and instead of leaving her 
mother and finding her own life, “she 
groped her way back through the little 
front gate. She only knew as she shut 
the green front door, the little crowding 
hills seemed to swoop down behind her, 
closing her in—stifling her.” 

“The Misty Flats” is a curiously dis. 
appointing book, a book of sufficient sub. 
stance to arouse in the reader something 
akin to resentment that it is not better, 
Written with so evident a seriousness and, 
in parts, competently enough done to make 
one hope for the successful realization 
of its essentially important subject mat. 
ter, it nevertheless fails. Linda, the 
daughter, is the only character who 
achieves any degree of reality, and even 
in Linda one has the feeling that the 
author is reproducing a romanticized and 
rosy-spectacled version of herself. It js 
fatally easy to remember oneself as a 
quaint, misunderstood child. The mother 
is so unintelligent, so stagily pretty and 
self-centered, that she might almost be the 
typical story-book neglectful mamma of 
the Louisa M. Alcott School and the Vic. 
torian era. Linda’s father, her first suitor 
Jerry, her second one Peter, are respective. 
ly the stereotypes of the understanding 
country doctor,.the athletic, obvious young 
college man, the erratic poet dreamer, 
The background of the Connecticut town, 
peopled with mothers whose highest am. 
bition is to have their daughters make 
good cake, do fancy embroidery and keep 
their dresses unmussed, is authentic but to 
most New Englanders it will prove a 
surface picture only, and the New York 


setting of conventional boarding school 
or unconventional “Village” is almost 
ludicrously superficial. But the tension 


in the mind of Linda, the waves of 
affection and pity for her mother which 
rise to defeat her own rebellion, are 
vitally real and we are made to watch 
the slow levelling process of a common- 
place personality working on a character 
of originality and intensity. Miss Wood- 
bury has enough felt and conveyed this 
most frequent of human tragedies to let 
us hope that in a second book she may 
be able to write about wholly real people, 
and to cast off the conventionality and 
sentiment that lessen the importance of 
her first work. 





THE ROAD. By Hirarre Bettoc. Har- 
pers. 1925. $3. 

Mr. Belloc has asserted that he can 
write upon anything, but is a specialist in 
travel and all that pertains thereto. He 
is right. No one in our time wields a 
more trenchant prose and no better pros 
than his has been devoted to pure descrip- 
tion of geography in its artistic and hu 
man values. ‘This book is essentially an 
essay on roads in their relation to history; 
the reason why this road runs on the high- 
lands and this other on the lowlands, the 
effect of a road’s primitive placement on 
the establishing of cities and the develop- 
ment of civilization, how Sussex remained 
pagan long after the rest of England was 
Christian because it had no roads, and why 
it had no roads; how military necessity 
makes one kind of road system and _poli- 
tical necessity another; how the social 
and political history of France and Eng- 
land in the sharp contrasts it presents could 
be deduced from the organization of theit 
roads; the way in which kind of traffic, 
nature of terrain, condition of the people 
determine the course and nature of roads; 
the life and death of roads. This is a 
very original book, full of new ideas, and 
(Mrs. Belloc is a specialist on travel) 
sound. The methods of constructing roads 
do not interest him: this is not a book 
for an engineer. But how a road is 
built will prove to be far less interesting 
than why it was built and the subtle 
effect upon men, stretching. through his 
torical periods, and more active today than 
ever before. Walkers, automobilists, and 
historians should read this book. 





THE CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE. By 
ALBERT HymMa. Century. 1925. $4. 
$4. 

Five hundred pages of elaborate and 
thorough scholarship, fortified by exhaut 
tive research in European archives, are 
here devoted to a study which is an un- 
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questionable contribution to the history of 
Europe. The Devotio Moderna, that late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth century re- 
ligious reform in Holland, centering about 
the lives of Gerard Groote, Florentius 
Radewijns, Thomas a Kempis, and Wes- 
sel Ganfort, has for the first time had 
justice done to its importance. The author 
traces both the Reformation and_ the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation to this com- 
mon source. While he, perhaps, with the 
pardonable zeal of a discoverer, some- 
times overstates his theses, there can be 
no question that his work must be taken 
account of in any future treatment of the 
period. The value of the matter atones 
for frequent infelicities of style. We 
are prepared, for example, by page 169 
to admit that “It is not surprising that 
Thomas wrote the best biographies of 
Groote, Radewijns, and Zerbolt” without 
needing the reassurance on page 176 that 
“It is no wonder that to Thomas 4 Kempis 
we owe the best biographies of Groote, 
Radewijns and Zerbolt”. Similar repe- 
titions and much trite phraseology make 
the reading somewhat arduous. 





- 

Miscellaneous 
EvERYDAY MEALS FoR INVALIDS. By Mary 
Tremel. Greenberg. $1.25. 
THE LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING. By John B. 
Opdycke. Pitman. $3.50 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. By E. G. 
Fooks. Pitman. $1. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF WoRKSHOP OPERA- 
TIONS. By T. Pilkington. Pitman. $4.50. 
FirtD BooK oF BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
UNITED STATES. By Luther E. Wymann and 


Elizabeth F. Burnell. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50. 
PracTicAL D. C. ARMATURE WINDING. By L. 


Wollison. Pitman. $2.25. 
A GALLERY OF RoGuES. By Charles Kingston. 
Stokes. 


WHEN THE Movies Were Younc. By Mrs. 
D. W. Griffith. Dutton. $3. 
Art Ovut-or-Doors. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 


Rensselaer. Scribners. $2.50. 

ADVERTISING. By Sir Charles Higham. Holt. 
$1. 

MoTHER’s MANvAL. By Dorothy Bocker. Bren- 
tanos. 


ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN THE MIppLE AGEs. 
By Charles H. Ashdown. Brentanos. $3 net. 


Poetry 


AN AUSTIN DOBSON ANTHOLOGY 


OF PROSE AND VERSE. Made by 
ALBAN Dosson. Oxford University 
Press. 1925. $1.50. 


This latest addition to the Oxford series 
of standard authors makes, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse in his foreword says, “a bouquet 
out of one of the most carefully arranged 
and exquisitely tended gardens in_ the 
whole of English literature.’ Austin 
Dobson was one of those delightfully 
anachronistic writers who crop up in the 
fields of literature all too rarely. He 
could write prose and verse in the most 
perfect style of the eighteenth century ard 
many of his ballads, like that of Beau 
Brocade, reprinted here, could not be 
matched by the best of the poems on 
which they were modelled. His portraits 
and sketches contain some of the best 
belleslettres of the past hundred years. 
There is a taste of everything he did 
to be had in this little volume which is 
fit fare for the epicure in literature and 
literary style. It should have a_ large 
sale, 

MODERN’ BRITISH LYRICS: AN 
ANTHOLOGY: Compiled by STANTON 
A. CosBLeNtTz. Minton, Balch. 1925. 
$2. 

Not without some just cause our age 
has been called The Age of the Anthology. 
In the face of the recent multiplicity it is 
not surprising that the anthologist can- 
not rely upon public gratitude as one of 
his rewards. Mr. Coblentz has stepped 
in where more than one American angel 
might have feared to tread. Among the 
lesser known English poets of today he 
has discovered a score who lave struck 
off some short lyric worthy of its place 
in an even better book than his. For so 
much gratitude is due. The defects of 
his book, its omissions and mistaken se- 
lections, even when such are not matters 
of mere opinion, could be discussed to 
the length of several columns. The same 
can be said of all but a very few anthol- 
ogies. But it would be ungracious and 
ungrateful to go into detail over the 
body of Mr. Coblentz who has at least 
printed an unusually large number of 
poems by unknown people (many of whom 
are equally unknown in England) who, in 
more than one instance, have never even 
published their verse in volume form. 

A fair sprinkling of the better known 
major writers is to be found in his pages, 
from Mr. Bridges and Mr. de la Mare 
(with one poem each) down to Mr. 
Drinkwater. But four poems by Mr. 
Gerald Gould in a book which contains 
nothing by Mr. Frank Kendon, Robert 
Graves, and Robert Nichols, is a difficult 


thing to account for even when we have 
allowed for the besetting obstacles of 
copyright. Yet to have completed such 
a comparatively thankless task at such a 
distance from the sources of his anthology, 
is a considerable feat and Mr. Coblentz 
is to be congratulated. 


SELECTED POEMS. By CuHarLes HAn- 
soN TOWNE. Appleton. 1925. $1.50. 
Mr. Towne has been a notable maga- 

zine editor and a good friend to aspiring 
talent. He is also so likable as a man that, 
in common kindliness, one hesitates too 
drastically to criticize his work as a pozt. 
Yet the opinion of this reviewer is that 
Mr. Towne writes verse, not poetry. It 
is often remarkably workmanlike verse. 
The sentiment is always laudable. There 
are occasional lines that have a noteworthy 
if somewhat theatrical _ beauty. But 
throughout this volume almost axiomatic 
statements are made with tedious solemnity. 
Cliché is piled upon cliché. Triteness 
runs rampant. A fine character and a 
sensitive temperament are perceived be- 
tween the obvious turns of speech. But 
we simply cannot find in the book those 
urgent felicities of phrase, that kindling 
language that engenders what has been 
termed, rather ineptly, “the spinal thrill”, 
the major qualities that distinguish the 
work of the true poet. 

SONGS FROM THE ELIZABETHANS. 
Selected by J. C. Squire. Dial Press. 
1925. $1.50. 

This is a volume Lincoln MacVeagh 
brings out in the Fireside Library, whose 
general editor is Arthur Compton-Rick- 
ett. Mr. Squire has done his work re- 
markably well. Were it only for several 
of the anonymous songs this collection 
would be notable. Here is the utterly 
charming Dialogue between Phyllida and 
Corydon from “England’s Helicon, 1600”, 
the rare and delicate “Appeal” from John 
Daniel’s “Songs for the Lute, Viol and 
Voice, 1906”, beginning, 

Why canst thou not, as others do, 

Look on me with unwounding eyes? 

Here is “The Parting” from John At- 
tye’s “First Book of Airs, 1622”, albeit 
a more familiar selection, and, of course, 
all of Shakespeare’s incomparable songs. 
Mr. Squire pays proper tribute to the 
greatest of all English song-writers in his 
introduction. He makes acknowledg- 
ment for his selections to several sources. 
He has delved in a rich mine, in the 
period when poetry and instrumental music 
went featliest hand-in-hand. And _his 
selection particularly pleases us, coming 
as it does at a time when poetry seems 
becoming more and more estranged from 
the rhythms and measures which have 
engendered the most beautiful pure sing- 


ing. 

ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 
By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. L. C. 
Page. 1925. 

These renderings were first published 
in 1903. In his foreword “To the 
Reader” Mr. Le Gallienne explains how 
they were made “on the basis of two lit- 
eral English translations of the poet.” 
He also sketches rapidly who Hafiz was 
and speaks of his interpretation by the 
Sufis. He has brought a full romantic 
poet’s equipment to the rendering of the 
ghazaels of the Persian poet into an Eng- 
lish equivalent. He discusses the im- 
possibility of translating literally the 
mono-rhyme and repetitive effects of the 
original. He has instead “employed such 
various lyrical forms as seemed best suited 
to the various themes and moods of the 
individual poems.” Thereby he has re- 
tained their colour, verbal beauty, and 
fragrant charm, without breaking them 
upon the wheel of scholarship. He has 
conveyed their spirit in beautiful forms 
understandable of the English-speaking 


races. This is an exotic garland from the 
famous “Divan”, pervaded by genuine 
poetry. 


THE JEWISH ANTHOLOGY. Edited 
by Epmonp FLec. Translated by Mau- 
ice Samuel. Harcourt, Brace. 1925. 
$3.50. 

An important work has been done in 
this volume in that these collected extracts, 
from the Talmud down to modern He- 
brew poetry give a complete picture of 
the inner life of the Jews as figured forth 
in entirely Jewish literature. This com- 
pilation was originally published in French 
as “L’Anthologie Juive”, to present “a 
rapid fragmentary picture of Jewish 
spiritual experience from the beginnings 
to modern times.” But the English edi- 
tion (this, the first) is somewhat different 
from the original anthology. It begins, 
for instance, with the Hellenistic and Tal- 
mudic epochs, instead of with extracts 


from the Bible, the reason for which is 
explained in the preface. 

Certain other material has been omit- 
ted, and a few additional poems from the 
living Hebrew poets included, to underline 
the rebirth of Hebrew literature. Each 
epochal section of the book is prefixed 
by an interesting chronology. We are en- 
abled to follow the inner flame of Jewish 
life from Palestine, through Spain and 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
presented in prose and verse in hundreds 
of selections. 

Mr. Samuel, the translator, is the author 
of “The Outsider” and “You Gentiles”, 
the latter an analysis of western civiliza- 
tion from the Jewish standpoint. He is 
to be thanked for making M. Fleg’s re- 
markable work now available in Eng- 
lish. 

THE HARP OF FATE. By WILLIAM F. 

Kirk. Small, Maynard, 1925. 

WILL O’ THE WISP. By Dorornuy 
Dow. Boni & Liveright. 1925. $1.75. 
HILL FRAGMENTS. By MADELINE 
Mason-MANHEIM. Brentanos. 1925. 
NEW POEMS. By JoHN DRINKWATER. 

Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $1.25. 

Mr. William F. Kirk has gone in for 
the satirical gesture »ée Byron. His two 
longish poems, “The Harp of Fate” and 


“Forever” are what “Don Juan” might 
have been if Mr. Kirk had written it, 
which is to say, inconsequential. It is 


not that Byron’s jaunty jibings at his age 
are any more profound Mr. 
Kirk’s, of any finer philosophy. But 
there was method in his mad, loose stanzas. 
Mr. Kirk’s stanzas are they are 
never mad, and they certainly show no 
evidence of method. 

Both Miss Dorothy Dow and Miss 
Madeline Mason-Manheim are in love; 
the former with flesh, the latter with the 
infinite. Miss Dow’s kiss-me-again poems 
are gracefully turned, their cadence usu- 
ally neat, their lines sprightly. Her 
verses should charm the many whose poet- 
ry of life is the plucking of immediate 
flowers. Miss Mason-Manheim’s eternals 
and universals vision to us no vast hori- 
zons. There is in her entire book only 
one cadence that is really stimulating, but 
she who wrote it is indubitably a poet: 
Lone worlds upon a lonely star, 
Pilgriming in the night to farther skies. 

In his latest volume of verse, Mr. 
John Drinkwater has included translations 
of eighteen German lyrics covering a pe- 
riod of some three centuries. These trans- 
lations are delightful. In a_ prefatory 
note Mr. Drinkwater tells us that “the 
German lyric, even when it is on a philo- 
sophical errand, can move with 
and distinguished a grace as 
madame or English cavalier.” 


This holds true of his 


than are 


loose } 


as light 


any French 


statement own 
poems, They are, most of them, on 
philosophical errands, but they move with 
a light and distinguished grace. It is 


perhaps because of this that the one long 
poem, “The Atom of God: A Vision,” 
written in rhymed couplets, is less suc- 
cessful. Mr. Drinkwater is at his best 
in the intimate, gracious poem, such a one 
as “An Entry for Edmund Gosse’s Lib- 
rary Catalogue.” 


Travel 
MANCHURIA. By ApacHi KINNOSUKE. 
McBride. 1925. $5. 


This corpulent handbook gives a com- 
pehensive, readable survey of industrial 
Manchuria. With sufficient historical back- 
ground for understanding present condi- 
tions, it describes the land, the people, 
the government, and the character and 
extent of Manchurian farming, forestry, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, and 
foreign trade. Frequent illustrations and 
documented appendices add to the book’s 
interest and value. 

The author, unfortunately, is not Man- 
chu but Japanese. National bias makes 
him whitewash Japanese aggression and 
minimize the antagonism which this has 
aroused in Manchus and other Chinese. 
He pictures the Chinese working amicably 
with their invaders but fails to see what 
other observers have reported—a grow- 
ing Chinese bitterness toward Japan, and 
flaring posters that depict Nippon as a 
well-fed thief scurrying away with the 
rice of starving China. His defense of 
Japanese exploitation, and of the Twen- 
ty-one Demands of 1915, is pathetically 
lame. 

Discounted for this leaning, and for ig- 
noring the zxsthetic and religious side of 
Manchu life, the book remains an ade- 
quate introduction to Manchuria in_ its 
industrial and international aspects. The 
author realizes, as must any student of the 


Orient, that conflicting forces of exploita- 
tion are making Manchuria a danger spot. 
His contribution to the understanding of 
this Eastern complication should be wel- 
comed by every one interested in the 
peace of the Pacific. 


Reader’s Guide 
(Continued from page 227) 


M. D., New York, asks for advice on a 
club program that will begin with a 
series of papers on men and women of 
the nineteenth century and tmelude a 
similar series on prominent figures of 
today. . 

Hor publishes a series of biographies 

called “Makers of the Nineteenth 

Century” that would outfit a program like 


this. The list is long and the standard 
of the series high. For the present-day 
celebrities, one could select from books 


like “Those Europeans,” by Sisley Hud- 
dleston (Putnam), Philip Guedalla’s “Su- 
pers and Supermen” (Putnam), the biog- 
raphy “Ramsay Macdonald,” by “Icono- 
clast” (Seltzer), the works of the “Dus- 
ter” man, especially “Windows of West- 
minster” (Putnam), in which his sympa- 
thies are evidently enlisted more than in 
some of his precedent subjects, and from the 
many delightful volumes of Gamaliel 


Bradford’s ‘Portraits’ (Houghton Miff- 
lin). Some of these subjects of his are 
of the nineteenth century, some earlier, 


some almost in our time, but every volume 

adds to one’s sense of getting on better 

terms of understanding with the human 
race. 

J. S.. New York, asks for books about 
West Africa: political, economic, and 
social conditions, native traditions and 
customs, with any works of fiction illus- 
trative of these. 

NCE more I begin an African book- 
list—many of them I have made this 
year—with the little “Literary and His- 


torical Atlas of Africa and Australasia,” 
by J. G. Bartholomew, in Everyman’s 
Library (Dutton). “Intervention and 


Colonization in Africa,” by N. D. Harris 
and J. T. Shotwell (Houghton Mifflin), 
traces the origin and development of the 
colonial expansion movement, the policy 
of nations, and the methods by which it is 
carried out. It is chiefly from official 
sources. Harris’s “Africa: Slave or Free” 
(Dutton) is strong in its arraignment of 
the abuses of white rule. 

“Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa,” 
by G. C. Claridge (Dutton), and “Na- 
tives of the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast,” by A. W. Cardinall (Dut- 
ton), are recent publications, finely illus- 
trated, that describe native customs and 
conditions; an unusually valuable book 
for this region is R. S. Rattray’s “Ashan- 
ti,’ published by the Oxford University 
Press. The United States Shipping Board 
published in 1920 “Trade and Shipping in 


West Africa, Senegal, Gambia, Ivory 
Coast, Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the 
Cameroons.” For fiction, two books at 


once come to mind; one is the Goncourt 
Prize novel “Batouala” by René Morand 
(Seltzer), raw and revolting as literature 
but bearing unmistakable signs of honesty 
in its pictures of native life. The other 
is also a translation from the French, 
Tharaud’s “The Long Walk of Samba 
Djiouf” (Duffield), which deserves to live 
for the impression it gives the reader of a 
native’s emergence from the isolation of 
the ancient jungle, his part in a Great 
War to him quite incomprehensible, and 
his return from this “long walk” to 


take up life quite as he had left it. 


L. H. R. H., Waterville, Me., hopes to 
spend a@ vacation in Palestine and needs 
books to prepare for it. 

- HE HOLY LAND AND SYRIA”, 

one of Frank G. Carpenter’s series of 

“World Travels” (Doubleday, Page), is a 

large and beautifully illustrated volume— 

nearly a hundred pictures with maps— 


and detailed information. “The House of 
Fadeless Splendour”, by George Napier 
Whittingham (Dutton), is as good as a 
travelogue; the pictures are unusually 
well-made color-reproductions. “Hilltops 
in Galilee”, by Harold Speakman (Abing- 
don), is also illustrated in color, from 
the author’s own paintings. All these are 
of recent publication, but the newest is 


Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s “Trans-Jordan”, a 
book of travels published by Benn Broth- 
ers. “The New Palestine”, by W. D. 
McCrackan (Page), has not only descrip- 
tions of customs, scenery, and _ historic 
places, but discussions of its problems now 
disturbing the world and especially the 
British; economic, social, and racial. 
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A Few Titles from Among the 


Appleton 


F ALL BOOKS 











Ida M. Tarbell’s 


| 
| The Life of Judge Gary 


THE STORY OF STEEL } 
$3.50. 


This is an Appleton Book. 








| eorge Moore's 

| HAIL AND FAREWELL 
| AVE—SALVE—VALE 

| Completely revised edition. 
ie 


In two volumes. 


7. . This is an Appleton Book. 














Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage 


| 
| 
| A Special Edition handsomely 
printed and bound, with new 
Ez biographical material. 





$2.50. This is an Appleton Book. 











‘adele peg Marble’ s 
The Nobel Prize Winners 


in Literature 


Information on their lives and work. 
Illustrated. 


This is an Appleton Book. 


$3.00. 




















Edith Wharton's 





Novel of Modern Society 


The Mother’s Recompense 


$2.00. 


This is an Appleton Book. 

















Joseph C. Lincoln's. a | 
QUEER JUDSON 


A joyous romance of a 
loveable misfit 


$2.00. 


This is an Appleton Book, 














Percival Wilde's 


THE ENCHANTED | 
CHRISTMAS TREE | 
A Yuletide play in gift edition. | 
| $1.00 





This is an Appleton Book. 











S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald’s 
THE SAVOY OPERA 


In Gilbert and Sullivan Days. 
Illustrated 


$3.00. 


This is an Appleton Book. 








Babette Deutsch’s 


Honey Out of the Rock 


Poems—ardent, high-spirited, 
independent. 


$1.50. This is an Appleton Book. 











| Stephen Graham’s 


| 
| THE DIVIDING LINE | 
| “OF EUROPE 

| From Finland to the Black Sea. 

|_ 8. 00. This is an Appleton Book. | 

















For sale at all booksellers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 





The Phoenix Nest 


| to THESE days when the problem of 

air navigation seems to be so compli- 
cated by disaster, the poets at least are 
August Stella 


Englishwoman, | in- 


not downhearted. Last 
Wolfe Murray, an 
formed us that in September her anthology, 
“The Poetry of Flight, would be pub- 
lished in London by Heath Cranton Ltd., 
with a foreword by the British Air Min- 
ister. * * * The book is in memory 
of all who have given their lives to aero- 
nautical progress. Among the poems in- 
cluded is one by James Elroy Flecker, au- 
thor of “Hassan”—a poem in the nature 
of a literary discovery, since 
Flecker’s collected work, but was written 
back in 1g07 for a journal on _balloon- 
ing. * * * Anyone interested in the book 
may buy a copy for two dollars including 
postage by addressing S. Wolfe Murray, 6 
Torrington Square, London, W. C. 1. 
* * * The prize of the platinum-buckled 
life-belt for the longest of titles should 
certainly go to Gerard Hauptmann for 
the appellation of his new novel. It is: 
“The Island of the Great Mother, or the 
Miracle of Ile des Dames: A Story from 
the Utopian Archipelago!” * * * William 
Gerhardi, author of “Futility” and “Poly- 
glots” says his very existence is due to the 
mispronunciation of his name. * * * Ger- 
hardi’s father was a cotton-spinning mill 
owner in Petrograd, and during a local 
revolution his workmen tied him up in a 
coal sack to drown him in the Neva. Ar- 
gument then arose as to whether he was 
not really the English Socialist, Keir 
Hardy. They asked him. * * * Still sit- 
ting in the sack the father of the novel- 
ist answered, “I am he and none else,” 
explaining that Gerhardi was merely tht 
Russian spelling for Keir Hardy! * * * 
Now that Caillaux has gone home, it may 
be interesting for some of you to read 
“The French Debt Problem,” by Harold 
G. Moulton and Cleona Lewis, a really 
valuable discussion of the subject with the 
Aid of the Council and Staff of The In- 
stitute of Economics. It is published by 
the Macmillan Company. * * * All sea- 
lovers will enjoy “The Golden Age of 
Sail”, by Frank C. Bowen (Milton, Balch). 
This is the last of a trilogy of quarto 
size, the other volumes being “Old Ship 
Figure-Heads and Sterns”, by C. Carr 
Laughton, and “Sailing Ship Models,” by 
R. Morton Nance. * * * For more than 
a hundred years, speaking of the sea, a 
manuscript lay in the drawer of an old 
bureau at St. Ives, Cornwall. Crosbie 
Garstin, the author of “Owls? House” and 
other romances, was instrumental in dis- 
covering it. Its title is “Samuel Kelly: 
An Eighteenth Century Seaman.” Samuel 
was not only a first-rate skipper, but also 
kept a diary that was a combination log- 
book and autobiography. * * * It gives 
a complete record and a remarkable pic- 
ture of the life of a British sailor in the 
Eighteenth Century. * * * From our prin- 
cipal literary adviser we hear great 
things of Wells’s latest novel, ‘Chris- 
tina Alberta’s Father,” despite Mr. Law 
rence Stallings’s recent objections to it. We 
understand that it is highly amusing and 
rich in observation. And, as we _ have 
yet to find our p. 1. a. at fault, we heart- 
ily recommend it second-hand. * * * 


it is not in 


Nathalia Crane, the new child poet, whose 
“The Janitor’s Boy” surprised the critics, 
is now publishing a second volume of 
poems, “Lava Lane.” * * * Nathalia wrote 
all of the poems in her first book before 
she was eleven years old, and now a 
young lady of twenty-one, Frances E. 
Friedman, has set ten of the poems in 
“The Janitor’s Boy” to music. * * * The 
whole, text and music, is published by 
Seltzer under the title of the ‘Nathalia 
Crane Song Book,” with an introduction 
by Felix Deyo, Music Editor of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union. * * * Seltzer, 
by the way, has just got out a booklet, 
“The First Five Years,” reviewing his 
venture in publishing. The record is, cer- 
tainly, an excellent one. * * * Christopher 
Morley sends us a picture postal from 
Paris of a certain chimera of a famous 
cathedral. “Here,” sezzee, “is a Phoenix 
uttering paradigms from his Nest upon 
Notre Dame. We are at the Burgundian 
headquarters of the III Hrs. for Lunch 
Club, and all the traditions are being ob- 
served.” * * * William Ellery Leonard’s 
“Two Lives” is available through the 
Viking Press, whose fortunes were re- 
cently linked with those of B. W. Huebsch. 
Mr. Huebsch has published Mr. Leonard’s 
poetry for a number of years. * * * 
“Two Lives” was written in 1912, shortly 
after the occurrence of the tragic events 
that inspired it; but as it concern:d several 
people still alive in the city where the 
poet lives, he decided to withhold publica- 
tion. After ten years he let it be printed 
“as manuscript” for close friends, * * * 
Mr. Leonard has finally agreed to give 
the poem to the public, encouraged there- 
to by an English publisher who has de- 
clared “Two Lives” to be “the best 
poem that has ever come out of Ameri- 
ca.” It is being published simultaneously 
in London and New York. It is a stirring 
personal narrative, well worth reading. 
The News Chat comes to us from Elwyn’s 
News Store at Woodstock, N. Y¥. It is 
an attractive and intelligent little pamph- 
let. * * * J. Henry Guntzer of 51 North 
Regent Street, Port Chester, N. Y., sends 
us his catalogue of “Choice and In- 
teresting Books.” He has many first 
editions of Lawrence, Machen, Conrad, 
George Moore, Aldous Huxley, and others. 
* * * Dodd, Mead has just brought out 
Anatole France’; “Penguin Island” in a 
new five dollar edition, illustrated in his’ 
Frank C. Papé. 
* * * William Stearns Davis is in the 
line of Sienkiewicz and Lew Wallace in 
His “Belshazzar, 
a Tale of the Fall of Babylon” is a gor- 
thriller of ancient days in the 
Orient. * * * Felix Riesenberg is not only 
me. Gis 
but also of a recent boys’ book, “Bob Gra- 
ham at Sea.” Captain Riesenberg knows 
everything worth knowing about 
salt-water life, and his juvenile ought to 
be a good one. * * * Of “P. A. L.” his 
serious picture of American blah and 
boom, we hear great things. * * * Well, 
now, we’re going to stuff some books into 
the old brief-case and galumph. * * * 
Happy days! 


inimitable manner by 


writing historical novels. 
geous 


the author of the serious novel “P. 


about 


THE PHOENICIAN 
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NO MORE PARADES 


By FORD MADDOX FORD 


AST year critics said of Some Do Not, 
Mr. Ford’s last novel, “It dwarfs most 


current fiction to negligibility! 


p? 


This new novel, in which several of the characters 
from the last book reappear, is written with the same 
pitiless realism, dramatic insight, and frankness, which 
have made Ford one of England’s most distinguished 


men of letters. 


It will be published October 25th 
$2.00 at all bookstores 


ALBERT 6, CHARLEf BONI Publi 
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Important Non-Fiction 
from the Borzoi Fall List. 


AMERICA 
IN CIVILIZATION 
By Ralph G. Turner 


Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Pittsburgh 





A brief synthesis of the essen- 
tial facts of civilization, as they 
concern the American people 


of today. $5.00 
ORIGINS OF 
PROHIBITION 


By John A. Krout 


An entertaining account of all 
aspects of the reform and up- 
lift movement among the Yok- 


elry. $3.50 
CESS 


+ 


THE HISTORY AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes 


Professor of Historical Sociology, 
Smith College 


A discussion of the history, the 
present status and the future 
development of the social sci- 
ences by ten specialists, among 
others: Roscoe Pound on Juris- 
prudence, Jean Erunhes on 
Human Geography, Alexander 
A. Goldenweiser on Cultural 


Anthropology, Howard M. 
Parshley on Biology. $5.00 
6™ "4 
—_— po Ney 


THE MODERN 
ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Abel Chevalley 


The Nation calls this complete 
and scholarly analysis ‘the 
best book on the modern 


English novel.”’ $2.50 


HELLENIC 
CIVILIZATION 


By Maurice Croiset 
Administrator of the College 
of France 


A remarkable presentation of 
the essentials of Greek life and 
thought by a_ world-famous 
authority. $2.50 


CES, 


RESTORING 
SHAKESPEARE 


By Leon Kellner 


Basing his investigation upon a 
study of Elizabethan hand- 
writing, Dr. Kellner has made 
the most important contri- 
butionin many years to Shakes- 
pearean interpretation. $3.00 


CES 


bal 


CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH 
LITERATURE 

By Aubrey F. Bell 


The only book in English 
covering the field of Spanish 
literature from 1870 to 1920. 

$3.00 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


AMERICAN AUCTION METHODS. 


‘| HREE or 
Thomas E. Kirby, then at the head 


of the American Art Association, in an” 
interview in the New York Times, pointed 
out that New York was fast becoming the 
art center of the world because conditions 
in America were bound to bring about this 


four years ago the late 





result, and he gave abundant reasons to 
prove his assertion. Since that interview 
the points he made have been repeated 


again and again in other interviews and 
in newspaper editorials, 

The advantages of New York as a mar- 
ket for art and literary property is be- 
abroad. The 
e Leverhulme art collection will be 
winter at the Anderson Galler- 

Kennerly has just made an 
that effect. The sur- 
prising news is now being discussed in 
the English press and some of the com- 
ment is illuminating. A well known Lon- 
don expert paid New York auction houses 
this tribute for the cleverness of their 
methods in handling big: sales: 


ginning to be recognized 


valuabl 
sold this 
ies. Mr. 


announcement to 


“The aim of New York is to make an 
great function. ‘The art 
psychology. He sets 
out to attract the man with the big purse 
rather than the cautious agent, and he 
traps his man into a happy, ‘don’t-care- 
what-it-costs’ frame of mind. All of the 
big sales are held after dinner, when the 
dollar kings are feeling comfortable and 
optimistic. He gets the men sitting at 
their ease in most luxurious surroundings, 
parades the pictures before them with the 
art of a theatrical producer, and instantly 
the purses are wide open and the rivalry 
between the rich collectors begin. In 
London, auctions are frigid affairs and the 
salesrooms are often uncomfortable and 
The result is that the buyers 
are critical even before the first picture 
is put up.” 


social 
studies 


auction a 
auctioneer 


draughty. 


Another point of view is expressed by 
an English connoisseur: 

“The Americans have applied good sound 
their book and art collecting 
They know that the supply of genuinely 


sense to 


rare and desirable books and masterpieces 


of art is limited. The tendency of 


prices are upward because the demand is 
greater than the supply. It is generally 
cheaper to buy at the first opportunity, at 
even what appears to be a high price, 
than to wait for lower prices which never 
come, and then pay the higher prices 
which the history of collecting shows to 
be inevitable. This was the theory of 
James Lenox, oF J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
of Henry E. Huntington, to well 
known and .time has that 
all three men were cool, calculating, suc- 
cessful collectors. In America  collec- 
tors appraise carefully, but they are not 
afraid. of making new high 
cause experience has shown them that the 
tendency of upward—that the 
high prices of today are the low prices 
of tomorrow.” 

The conditions which are giving 
York the supremacy in the art 
book world are plain enough. 
the largest number of intelligent, dis- 
criminating, determined, wealthy  col- 
lectors. They care more for books and 


quote 
shown 


cases, 
records be- 
prices is 
New 


and rare 
Here are 


pictures than they do for money. Here 
are the fairest and most efficient auction 
houses in the world. ‘These are reasons 


enough why New York will soon become 
the greatest market in the world 
worth-while in books and art. 


for the 


FAMOUS LAMB DINNER. 


ROM 1909 to 1914 a series of Charles 
Lamb held annually at 
chronicle of them has 
published in a little book entitled 
“Cambridge and Charles Lamb,” edited 
by G. E. Wherry. An account of “The 
Earliest Charles Lamb Dinner” on the one 
hundredth anniversary of Lamb’s birth, 
written by Sir Edmund Gosse. “I 
can, without difficulty,” he says, “name the 
There 


course, at the 


dinners 
Cambridge and a 
been 


were 


was 


convivés. was Swinburne, of 
head of the table, looking 
very small in an immense chair, but pre- 
mien of rare solemnity. There 
was our dear and ever cheerful William 
Minto, of Aberdeen, left so pre- 
maturely nineteen years ago; there was a 
rather trying journalist, Purnell, who has 
long since been dead; and there were Mr. 
Thomas Watts, Watts-Dunton, 


serving a 


who 


now and 





myself. That was the company, fit, per- 
haps, but certainly few. We met in a 
very old-fashioned hotel in Soho, and had 
dinner in the mid- 
Victorian style, very much I dare 
Charles own taste. The 
dignity of Swinburne was the 


a coarse, succulent 
say in 
extreme 
feature of 
chiefly in my 
memory; he sank so low in his huge arm- 


Lamb’s 


the dinner which remains 
chair, and sat so bold upright in it, his 
white face, with its great aureole of red 
hair, beaming over the table like the rising 
sun, It was: magnificent to see Swinburne, 
when Purnell, who was a reckless speaker, 
“went too far,” bringing back the conver- 
sation into the paths of decorum. He was 
a perfect Mrs. Grundy. He 
severe that Purnell sulked, and taking out 
a church left us at 
smoked in the chimney corner. 


was SO 


table and 
Our shock 


Swinburn 


warden, 
was the bill—portentous! 
had 


» In 


organizing made no arrangement as 


to price, and when he trooped into the 
frosty midnight, there was five long faces 
of impecunious men of letters.” The 


little volume, published by the Cambridge 
University Press, is illustrated with por 
traits of Charles Lamb, Mary Lamb, 
George Dyer, William Frend, and a fac- 


simile of a letter written to Talfourd in 
181g. 
THE ORLEANS COLLECTION 


books 
Library in 
Paris during the past year was the colle 


ill gifts of 
American 


| AE most notable of 
rece 


eived by the 


tion of transcripts, books, maps, and _pic- 
tures by Louis Philippe d’Orléans, Comte 
de Paris, used in the preparation of his 
monumental “History of the Civil War in 
America,” a _ gift Due 


from the present 


d@Orléans. Comte de Paris served in th 
Civil War on the staff of General Mce- 
Clellan and took part in several import 
ant battles. During his residence in Eng 
land following the Franco-Prussian War, 


while writing upon economic and political 
subjects, he decided to undertake the 
historical work which his participation in 
the American Civil War had inspired. The 
collections made in the course of his work, 
now the property of the American Library, 
include 14 volumes of transcripts of let 


creat 


ters and telegrams, 41 vackages of trans 


cripts of military orders and reports, all 


probably from the war department rec- 


ords, reports of court martial proceedings, 


172 volumes of regimental histories, and 


a great deal of 


This 


was the 


miscellaneous material, 
collection will be prized becaus it 
working 
tant history of the great Civil War 
for its 


material in an impor- 
and 
association with a true friend of 


the American Union. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


TH First Edition Club of 
“Bibli 


r “11 
London will 


soon publish a ography of the 
First Editions and Pamphlets by Austen 
Dobson,” compiled by Alban Dobson, 
with a preface by Sir Edmund Gosse. The 
volume will be limited to 500 copies and 
is being printed at the Curwen Press It 
is based upon the compiler’s unique Aus 
tin Dobson collection 

J 4 


analysis of the demands 
English 


vertise- 


The month’s 


for first modern 


editions of 


authors as shown by the want. ad 


ments published in the English trade 
papers and tabulated in. th Bookman’s 
Journal for the five weeks ending Aug- 
ust 22, indicates a keen and widespread 


this field. The | 
out of a list of English 


James Stephens, John Galsworthy, George 


interest in iding ten 


sixty iuthors 


‘Moore, G. Bernard Shaw, Norman Doug- 
las, Anthony Trollope, Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Aldous Huxley, Walter de Mare, and 
Andrew Lang. 
7] 4 

The well known bookshop of James F. 
Drake, Inc., is entering upon its twenty 
first year. Under the caption of “1905- 


1925” Mr. Drake writes,the following 





foreword to his current catalogue 
“Looking forward to the twentv-first 
year of James F. Drake, Inc., I can’t 
h Ip stopping for a moment to look back 
ward over the years that hav passed 
Starting in the book busin originally in 
the early eightic » after 1 Tew years I 
went to California to regain lost health. At 
that time California offered no opportuni- 
ties for the rare book business, so I went in 
to another business and became 1 private 
collector, acquiring quite a fine lib i 
the course of a few year 
New York and after five years with rare 
book firms, my own business for twenty 
vears I have been on both side f the 
rence, a ce llector and a deal ° I am still 
both but my_ book ire on the shelves of 


They have been pleasant years 
books and friends.” 


the shop. 


gatheri g 








NEW & OLD BOOKS - :: 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS — : 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 6 cents a word 


. 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


BOOKLOVERS FIND PLEASURE IN visit- 


ing our interesting Shop, where our choice 
and richly varied stock in all departments 
of Literature, Art and Science is offered at 
Reasonable Prices. Catalogues issued. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Large or small col- 
lections of Books bought for cash. Dauber & 
Pine, Inc., 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Tele- 


phone Stuyvesant 1383. 





NEW BOOK 
given on the 
lishers, 
Bible, 
World, 


BARGAINS: 
following 


The first price 
items is the pub- 
ours follows. Van Loon, Story of the 
$5.00-$2.50; Wells, Short History of the 
$4.00-$2.50; Stevenson, Famous Crimes 





and Criminals, $3.00-$1.50; Lawrence, Sea and 
Sardinia, $5.00-$3.50; Robert Frost, North of 
3oston, $2.00-$1.00: Lomer, Writing of To- 
day, $2.00-65c; Lear, Nonsense Book, com- 
plete with original illustrations, $2.00-$1.00. 
Send in your order today, allowing 10 per 
cent for postage. Ask for our bargain catalog 


of new books at reduced prices. Woodworth’s, 
1811 East 57th Street, Chicago, III. 








SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, will 


send postpaid and insured, any book mentioned 
or reviewed anywhere, upon receipt of Pub- 
lished price. Catalogues free. 832 Westchester 
Ave., New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 


RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
tian Science literature, old laws, autographed 

t Catalogues furnished. 





letters 


FIRST EDITIONS. 





; Books by and about 
Walt Whitman. Good literature at . modest 
price Monthly catalogues issued. Oxford 
Book Shop, Alfred T. Goldsmith, 42 Lexing- 


ton Ave., at 


FIRST 
M. | 


24th Street. 





books 
Bidg.. 


and 
Peters 


EDITION © old 
Northwall, 641 
Nebr. 


rare 
Trust 
Omaha. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogie of. Books from 15th to. 20th 
Century, .mailed free om “applications © Hawes 
Bookseller, St. Leonatds-on-Sea, England. 





RARE BOOKS in English and _ French. 
Catalogue on request. ADELINE ROBERTS, 
51 West 49th Street, New York. Open 
evenings. Circle 8130. 

SPECIALISTS 


WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sures to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made 
without charge. Circular without obligations. 
The Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy. Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 








“SOUNDINGS,” 
Soifer, 1244 Clay 


“DRUMS”—$2.00 
Avenue, New York. 


each. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, 
Typed, Advice as to markets, Twenty-five 
years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on 
request. Also catalog thirty. text-books for 
writers. James Knapp Reeve (Founder and 
former editor of The Editor) 3 Alex Bldg., 
Franklin. Ohio. 


Revised, 


FOR WRITERS. All bibliographical infor- 
mation on Russian authors, Russian Art, in- 
telectural movements and_ especially tussian 
literature supplied by Mrs. K. Rosen, Box 
, Croton on Hudson, N. Y. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH. ITALIAN. SPANISH. GERMAN 











books Our stock is most complete. Send for 
eatalogne stating language desired. Schoenhof’s. 
387 Washington Street. Boston. Mass 
LANGUAGES 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM. MASTERKEY 
to. aH languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French. Spanish,,Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 


$1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New- York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


DID OSCAR WILDE or Mrs. CHAN TOON 
write “FOR LOVE OF THE KING?” Famph- 
let free on application.—C. Millard, 8 Aber- 





corn Place, London, N. W., 8, England. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 


of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., 


Philadelphia, Pa 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 
NEW YORK. The first 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and _ to 
gather and carry the best collection of good 
books for the intellectual reader. 


GRAND STEEET, 
bookstore in New 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Pratt, 161 


SEND FOR CATALOG of 
esting books in the world Dr. 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


inter- 
2407 


most 
French, 


POETRY: BARGAIN LIST of Shelf-Worn 
and hand stock, free. Woodworth’s 
Book Store, 1311 E. 57th St., Chicago. 


second 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 

CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 49 East 49th St., New York. 


PLAYS wanted, especially original work by 
new writers Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 
104 West 42nd St., New York City. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 


(D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press. Bruce Rogers, items, and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 
priced: J. Hepry -Guntzer Jr,, 41 North Re- 


gent St. Port Chester, N.~ Y. 


CONDOR’'S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave. 


Scarce items Biggest bargains in New York 
Come in Catalogue ready. 
BOOKS on every phase of American History 


genealogy ; 
quest The Cadmus 


St., New York. 


local history Catalog yn re- 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th 


THE COCK AND THE HEN, charming 
Czechoslovak Folk Tale, artistically illustrat- 
ed in vivid colors, ENGLISH Edition. $2.60 


SZALATNAY, 542 East 79., New York 


GENUINE OLD MA 





by Blaeu and other 
famous map-maker collection, reasor 
ably priced, $2.75 to GOTHAM BOOK 
MART 51 W 47th 
WANTED—Situation by experienced proof- 
reader as assistant to author a typist and 
secretary, in western state, Calif. preferred 
Practically acquainted with types. Middle aged 





woman, very quiet non-garrulous, amenable 
to instructions, punctuate and spells per tly, 
wages no object, some leisure desired l in 
family or out. Present address, Miss B 
Box 410, Colorado Springs, Colo 


READ ANY BOOK FREE 


Delivered to your 


New York City business or home address 
Phone or write Hermes Travelling Library 
Service, 81 Nassau St. Courtland 4689 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 


ly supplied at lowest cost We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga 
zines, English books, ete. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service Announcements free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE. Dept. 326, 
500 Fifth Ave New York Longacre 10436 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists in 


the. world.) 


OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUR SERVICE _ searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene 
alogies, English publications special items 
etc. Items .quoted at moderate prices Na 
tional Bibliophile Service.:41270. Broadway, Nev 


York: < Pennsylvania” 2986" 
: > 
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Sele eddy 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have ysust published — 


HIGHLAND ANNALS 


By O.ive Titrorp DarRGAN 


SAMUEL DRUMMOND 


By Tuomas Boyp 


THE LOST GOSPEL 


QD 


By Arruur TRAIN 


THE DRIFTING COWBOY 
By Witt JAMES 


\ 


WEST OF THE PACIFIC 
By Ei.tswortH Huntincron 


Philippines, Java, 


Japan, Korea,. China, th 
ia, etc., seen from the intense 


ral ly interest- 


gle of the student of race and environ- 
$4.50 


CHE SHOW 


\ play by Joun Gatswortuy 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 


By Epwarp Dickinson 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 


By GeorGe SANTAYANA 


WHEN | GREW UP TO MIDDLE A 
By Srrutuers Burt 


Forthcoming Books 
CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER 


By Freveric C. How 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE 


NATIONS By Henry Casor Lovo: 


MAINSPRINGS OF MEN 
By Wuttinc WILLIAMS 


\ WILD-ANIMAL ROUND-UP 
By W.'T. Hornapay 


THE CHAIN OF LIFE 


By Lucretia Perry OsBorn 


SILHOUETTES 

By lepmuNb GossE 

FAMOUS PRINTS 

By FRANK WEITENKAMPE 

PERSONALITIES IN ART 

By Roya. Cortissoz 

THE CLIO 

A novel by L. H. Myers In Pres 
THE REGION CLOUD 


\ novel by Percy LuBBock $2.50 


. 


Redrawn from one of Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful 
color illustrations for THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


By Loursk SAUNDERS I/ustrated by Maxrie.p ParrisH 
This is in every respect a superb gift book; to a play of airy fan- 
tasy and Gelightful whimsicality are added some of the most 
sumptuous tllustrations in color that Maxfield Parrish has ever 
done. A volume as beautiful as any in years. $10.00 
HALF-TOLD TALES By Henry van Dyke 


Che first book of fiction in five years by Henry van Dyke—philosopher, poet, essayist, 
spiritual teacher, and master teller of tales. $1.50 


THE WRITING OF FICTION 
By Evrrae WHarton 


Ihe author of “Ethan Frome,” **The Age of Innocence,” etc., writes of her art in a way 
to interest all intelligent readers of fiction $2.00 


LETTERS TO A LADY IN THE COUNTRY 
Edited by Stuart P. SHERMAN 


These letters of a lady on a Kentucky farm and a young man in New York discuss with 
humor and insight the social, literary, artistic characteristics of our day. $2.00 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF MANY YEARS 
By Joserpw Buckiin BisHop 


Intensely interesting personal memoirs by the author of *‘Theodore Roosevelt and His 
Time.” Ose 


AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER! 
By MerepirH NICHOLSON 


[In swift, direct, graphic narrative, a slashing dramatization of modern marriage. 


BUSINESS POWER THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY 
By EpGar JAMEs Swirt 


This is probably the most valuable business book ever written. Professor Swift is the au- 
thor of ** Psychology and the Day’s Work,” in its 17th printing. $3.00 


SOCIAL CLASSES IN POST-WAR EUROPE 
By LorHrop Sropparp 


“The Great War marks the beginning of a new epoch as definitely as did the fall of the 
Roman Empire,” says Mr. Stoddard $2.00 


The l Nigie Book for Boys and Girls 


‘THE FLYING CARPET 


EDITED BY LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


When before have young readers had a book of original contribu- 
tions by so distinguished a group? This FLYING CARPET is woven by 
WALTER DE LA Marti 
MARGARET KENNEDY 


CLEMENCE DANE 
Hucu Lortine 


THomas Harpy 

J. M. Barrit 
HiLtarre BELLoc 
G. K. CuEestTERTON 


\. A. Miint 

Denis MacKau 
\LFRED Noyes 
Henry NEWBOLT 
AND TWELVE OTHERS 
and adorned by 


Georce Morrow 
Ernest H. SHeparp 
AND SIX OTHERS 

THE FLYING CARPET is beautifully illustrated in color and line $2.50 


Harotp EARNSHAW 
I. BARNARD LintotT 


Lucte ATTWELL 


H. M. Brock 


PROGRESS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 

By Newron D. BAKER 

\n illuminating and c nstructive discussion ¢ 
the Constitution in the 


cumstance by the former Secretary of War. 


$1.25 


light of changing cit 


New $2.00 Edition 
KROM IMMIGRANT TO 
INVENTOR 
By Micuaer Pupin 

Five New Novels 


THE PENCILED FROWN 


By JAMEs Gray 


MELLOWING MONEY 


By Francis Lynp1 


HULING’S QUEST 
By McCreapy Huston 


PHE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Jackson GREGORY 


STEEL DECKS 


\ novel by James B. Conno.iy 


Two New Volumes in the 
SCRIBNER $2.50 SERIES OF ILLUS- 
TRATED CLASSICS FOR YOUNGER 

READERS 


Coorer’s THE DEERSLAYER 
N. C. Wyeth has done some of hi t brilliant and vigor- 


of his mo 
ous illustrations for this thrilling classic. They are repro- 
duced in full color. $2.50 


THE CHILDREN OF DICKENS 
s illustrations of the children of Dick- 
r. Samuel McChord Crothers’s 
etting worthy of their charm. 
i inquestionably be e of the most 
popular in a popular series. $2.50 


A New Popular Edition 
SHERMAN AND KEntT’sS 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Despite its low price, tl 
tractive, with green cloth binding, wrap, and frontispiece in 
full color, and eight duotone illustrations which appear in 
the ori 175 


The original $3.50 edit vill be continued unchanged 


ew edition is exceptionally at- 


A Beautiful New Edition 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 
By Jures VERNE 

J. Aylward, distineuis! 


A Ne w Edition 
THE AMERICAN BOY’S 
HANDY BOOK 
This new edition of Dan Beard’s great book commemorates 
I I ng. It} new ver, a new preface, and a 
$3.00 


SETTLERS OF 


THE WILDERNESS 
A new tory Ie oys and girl 


, by Atrne Havarp. $1.60 


t 


A YEAR IN THE WONDERLAND OF BIRDS 
By Hattam Hawkswortu 

Natural history in fascinating form. $1.60 
THE CRUISE OF THE CUTTLEFISH 

An exciting story for boys, by Francis Lynpe $1.60 


A Thriller for Boys 
THE JUNGLE PIRATES 


A thrilling story of adventure in South America, by Leo 
FE. Mitrer. Z/ilustrated $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


eS 














